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ppt DUCATION is the primary business of the state. The citi- 


te zens, however, look to the teaching profession for those pro- 
cyanea gressive ideals and authentic principles by which education 
a moves ahead. They have a right to expect from us wise, careful, 

infor and forward-looking leadership. The schools belong to the people, 
"7 not to us; they are maintained by the state for its preservation and 
development, not to give us jobs. 


eel The center of interest is the child, not the teacher or the ad- 
mistake ministrator. It is the work of the school to protect every child 
a against economic and social exploitation and to set his feet in the 
other paths that lead to the most complete participation in a democratic 
ie society. It is not ours to issue orders based on a temporary author- 
> Bail! ity. Rather through the development of inner controls in youth 
are we to preserve the best, destroy the worst, and improve the 


yolume|| rest of the elements which have made the American state. 





ders This is a large order. It needs both vision to see ahead and 
9 plas insight to work in the present. Education is no longer a simple 
ze, 90 mastery of the tools of learning. And for that reason it needs the 
~~ support of those who, while not understanding its technique, have 
ressed, faith in its effectiveness and trust in its craftsmen. In other words, 
public confidence lies at the basis of any permanent educational ad- 


us 
vance, 


p than 
poein The spectacle of superintendents quarrelling and wrangling 
with teachers, of teachers complaining and whining about superin- 
tendents, of one educational group attacking and undermining an- 
If g0- ° eae ° 8 
inually other, is not edifying. We need differences of opinion, we need 
eS valiant crusaders for reform, and embattled defenders of present 
to my practices, for out of their struggles will truth arise; but above all 
we need in education a new cooperation of all educational forces 
that will assume a moral and intellectual leadership for the good of 
the child and through his development the improvement of the so- 
It cial order. 


ser 


— If the teaching profession can through coordination of its ac- 
es.” tivities determine a road to travel and then move sanely along that 
road, the public will gladly follow, needed legislation will come 
ve ai from the people—the only pla:e whence it should come—and 
source Wisconsin will become known throughout the world as a progres- 
sive leader in educational thought and product. 
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Present and Future Spelling Needs 
of Children 


By ERNEST HORN, University of Iowa 


OST parents believe that children 
who do well in school will there- 
fore be better prepared to do 

well in life after school is over. They 


see a direct relationship between the . 


quality and quantity of success in life. 
They also notice that their children are 
happier and better behaved at home, as 
well as in school, in years when teach- 
ers are efficient than in years when 
teachers do not get along well with the 
children. Parents are right in both of 
these convictions. The good school does 
lead to happiness and success, both in 
the child’s present life and in his future 
life as an adult. 

During the last few years a small 
but growing minority of educational 
writers have held the extreme view that 
the child’s future life as an adult need 
not and should not be considered in de- 
termining what he should study during 
a given year. This, of course, is ab- 
surd. It is equivalent to saying that 
we should not consider the future con- 
sequences of the child’s present acts or 
thoughts. 
the education of children must have in 
mind the permanent and important 
needs of adult life. On the other hand, 
the present needs of children, both in 
and out of school, must also be consid- 
ered. 

It is the purpose of this article to il- 
lustrate for one school subject, spell- 
ing, the significance of the child’s pres- 
ent needs and the significance of his 
future needs as an adult. The illustra- 
tions are chiefly from the primary 
grades, since in these grades the differ- 
ence between the child’s present needs 
and his remote future needs should be 
the greatest. 


What Are the Most Important Words 
Needed in Adult Writing? The most 


No, whoever is concerned in . 


important words used in adult writing 
are given in Horn’s' A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary. This investigation in- 
cludes all previous investigations and, 
in addition, the analysis of more than 
4,000,000 running words of the most 
important types of adult writing. Ev- 
ery important type of adult writing 
was analyzed, the total number of run- 
ning words, including previous investi- 
gations, aggregating over 5,000,000. 
When the results were compiled, it was 
found that over 36,000 different words 
had been tabulated, 5,000 of which had 
a total credit of 75 or more, and had 
appeared in each of several different 
sections of the investigation. It is the 
data from this analysis of adult writing 
needs which should be used in compar- 
ing the vocabulary of children and of 
adults. A study of the reliability of the 
data of this investigation would seem to 
indicate that the results may be ac- 
cepted with confidence, as representing, 
for a generation at least, the ultimate 
spelling needs of public school children. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
5,001 words of highest frequency in the 
list of adult writing all but 171 are also 
found in Thorndike’s’ list of the 10,000 
words most frequently used in reading, 
either in the same form or in some form 
from which they can be built up by add- 
ing suffixes not recorded separately by 
Thorndike. 


What Are the Child’s Present Writ- 
ing Needs in Life Outside the School as 
Well as in the School? What words 
does the child of a given grade need to 
spell in order to make the most of his 
life outside the school, as well as to in- 


‘Horn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 
19,000 Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. 
College of Education Monograph, State University 
of Iowa, April 1, 1926, No. 4. 

The Teacher's Word Book. 


2 Thorndike, E. L., 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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tease his educational opportunities in 
the school? An analysis of his needs 
shows that they may conveniently’ be 
jivided into three classes: first, the 
writing of letters and notes to parents, 
rrandparents, and friends; second, the 
writing which is desirable for him to do 
mn order to make the most of his work 
m connection with other school sub- 
ects; and third, the writing which he 
loes in connection with the special 
ourse of study in composition. 

Since in the best modern courses of 
tudy the subject matter of the compo- 
sition is limited largely to the writing 
vhich he needs to do in life and in con- 
nection with other school subjects (the 
ist and second classifications given 
bove), it will be seen that the vocabu- 
ary needed in the first and second types 
if writing is of major importance. 
ertainly the vocabulary of conven- 
ional school themes cannot be accepted 
is adequately representing either of 
hese important types of child needs. 
fhe words contained in such themes are 
letermined largely by topics arbitrarily 
signed in the composition period, and 
many of them are actually more artifi- 
ial and foreign to the child’s present 
eeds in life outside the school than are 
e words used by adults. Such themes 
lo not even adequately represent the 
ype of writing which a child should do 
n school in connection with composi- 
ion and in connection with other school 
bjects. It is obvious, therefore, that 
he words taken from the best-known 
heme lists cannot represent the child’s 
resent vocabulary needs either in life 
tside the school or in the writing 
hich is best for him to do in connec- 
ion with his activities in the school. 

If the vocabulary of children’s 
hemes is at all useful, it is in deter- 
ining what words should be taught in 
given grade. For example, if it could 
e assumed that the second grade 
lemes analyzed have been of the 
oper sort, and that adequate counts 
ave been made of the words in them, 
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the vocabulary of those themes would 
be useful in determining the words 
which it is appropriate to teach in 
grade two and possibly, to some extent, 
the words which it is appropriate to 
teach in grade one. But Beatrice Wil- 
liams, after investigating the grades to 
which individual words are assigned in 
the various lists, reports that there are 
but 43 words which are given the same 
grade placement in the Jones, Bauer, 
and Tidyman lists. Mrs. Ernest Horn, 
in her investigation of the spoken vo- 
cabulary of five-year old children, found 
hundreds of words which not only do 
not appear in any of the second grade 
lists, but do not appear in the lists for 
any grade whatever. Most of these 
words impress one as being certain to 
be used in any writing in which the 
child is allowed to follow his natural 
needs and interests. Examples of such 
words are: mash, measles, nightgown, 
scab, scooter, shame, shingle, sissy, 
skid, skinny, smack, smarty, smoke- 
stack, sock, somersault, speeding, spit, 
spot, swell, teaspoon, toothbrush, un- 
lock, wiggle, windshield. 

In using data from theme lists to 
throw light on the child’s present needs. 
four important considerations must 
constantly be kept in mind. First, the 
best-known theme lists do not represent 
the words which children need in the 
writing they do, or should do, either in 
school or in their present life outside 
the school. Second, wide discrepancies 
in the reported data, both in the num- 
ber of words which may be expected to 
be found in the child’s writing vocabu- 
lary at a given period and in the actual 
words themselves, create an _ uncer- 
tainty as to how to interpret the data. 
Third, the lists differ widely as to the 
grade in which any given word should 
be placed. Fourth, those who wish to 
attach much importance to the value 
of the vocabularies in children’s themes 
should know that recent investigations 
show that when children write in 
answer to interesting questions or on 
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matters of vital interest to them they 
use a vocabulary significantly different 
from that of any of the well-known 
theme lists. 


The preceding statements should not 
be taken to belittle the importance of 
discovering, first, what words the child 
needs to spell in order to write what he 
now does write or should write in life 
outside the school, and second, what 
words the child needs to spell in order 
to write what he should write in school. 
Valid and reliable investigations of the 
writing needs of children at various 
ages are much needed. Obviously, such 
investigations must include all of the 
types of writing which are desirable for 
children to do both in the school and 
out. Frequencies must be recorded in 
order to provide a measure of relative 
importance. Beginnings have already 
been made in collecting such data. An 
inspection of such’ data as have been 
collected indicates at least the possibil- 
ity that when the child’s true writing 
vocabulary needs are known, they will 
be found to be significantly unlike those 
required for writing the older, conven- 
tional type of school theme and will 
overlap to a very great degree the vo- 
cabulary needs of adults. In fact, the 
number of words which are used by 
adults, as shown in recent investiga- 
tions, and which are also used by chil- 
dren, as shown by the various studies 
of children’s vocabularies, is very large. 
The gross overlap of the words needed 
by adults and the words needed by chil- 
dren of all ages, is not, however, so sig- 
nificant as the overlap of words needed 
by adults and those needed by children 
in a given grade. The practical ques- 
tion in any grade is: How many of the 
words which are reliably shown to be 
frequently needed by children in this 
grade are also of great permanent 
value? Are there as many such words 
as can be taught in that grade? 






What Words Are Appropriate for thyheed 
Spelling Lessons in Grade One? Ihbmo: 
making the course of study for the firsiheed 
grade, what account should be taken offpor. 
the child’s present vocabulary needs!heed 
It must be kept in mind that spelling is stud 
not much stressed in grade one, sincelyor¢ 
most children write very little in thatthe 
grade. If spelling is taught at all, ithlar 
should be limited to a very few wordsthat 
One hundred fifty words is probably aks nc 
reasonable number to set aside as thelyrad 
special task of the spelling periodheed 
Which words should be chosen to makes in 
up this number? cour 

From recent investigations of  thefehild 
vocabulary of children, it seems clear} T} 
that the average child of six can lbebne 
counted upon to have a vocabulary ofkhild 
not less than 2,000 words. There areworc 
no satisfactory data on the writinghyhic 
needs of first grade children, but an imfigt, 
portant clue as to the words most likelyfwor¢ 
to be needed by the child who is writinghftey 
in the natural manner in which héjife 
speaks is obtainable from data on the Keey 
child’s spoken vocabulary. Data on thewor¢ 
relative importance of the 1,000 wordsts Jin 
most likely to be found in the spokenfomit: 
vocabulary of children not more thathyeh 
six years old is given in Mrs. Horn’s ingeyer, 
vestigation of the spoken vocabulary ofthe I 
kindergarten children.” In analyzingmatt 
not quite a half million words used byhy w 
kindergarten children, 7,097 differenfflarie 
words were found. The frequency fofmust 
each of these words is reported. Of thétiong 
500 words used most frequently byfyaly. 
these children, excluding contraction$ent y 
not likely to be written, exclamationspy}ti, 
and proper names, there are only 1phon 
words which are not also among théyord 
first 5,000 words most frequently usedfy;]] 
in adult writing. There is but one wortkonsj 
among the first 150 words most frefych 
quently spoken by children which is noche; 
also of enough permanent value to fallheed, 
among the 5,000 words most frequentlfhoy} 


hi. Saini Fo 


°Horn, Madeline Darrough, “The Thousand a 
Three Words Most Frequently Used by KindeMours 
garten ee ted , Education, Novembek 
1926, pp. 118-1 ode 
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for thiheeded by adults. It is clear then, that 
-? Tnhhmong the 500 words most frequently 
1¢ firsiheeded by young children there are 
ken offmore than three times as many as are 
needs'heeded for the first grade course of 
ling isktudy which are also among the 5,000 
, Sinclyords most frequently used by adults. 
n thatffhe area, therefore, in which the vocab- 
all, ithlary of the first grade child overlaps 
wordsthat of the adult is very significant. It 
ably als not necessary to force upon the first 
as thlerade child words not likely to be 
periodfmeeded by him. On the other hand, it 
) makefis impossible to include in the spelling 
course of study all the words that the 
of thefchild is likely to need in that grade. 
s clea} The practical question then is: Can 
can bebne justify teaching to a first grade 
ary dfchild a word which is among the 500 
re ariwords most frequently used by him but 
vritingwhich does not occur in the basic adult 
an imflist, while at the same time omitting a 
t likelyiword which is as often or even more 
vritingloften needed by the child in his present 
ich hélife and is also of permanent value? 
on théKeeping in mind that the number of 
on thewords which can be taught in grade one 
wordsis limited, shall one teach squirrel while 
spokellymitting mother? It is clear that no 
e thatkuch procedure can be justified. How- 
n’s itfever, the selection of the word list in 
lary ofthe primary grades is not so simple a 
alyzingmatter that it can be determined merely 
ised byfhy matching adult and childish vocabu- 
ifferenflaries in any mechanical fashion. There 
icy fotmust be a critical study of many addi- 
Of thétional factors, such as the permanent 
‘tly byvalue of the word in reading, the pres- 
actionent use of the word in reading, the diffi- 
ationsfulties connected with the word, and the 
nly Ibhonetic or unphonetic character of the 
mg thword. The careful curriculum maker 
ly usedivill take these additional factors into 
ie Woldkonsideration. A critical study of all 
st frefuch data, rather than a mechanical 
1 is Nocheme of word matching, is what is 
to fallheeded. No rigid mechanical formula 
quenthkhould be used. 


For the first six grades most modern 








sand all 


- Kindetourses of study in spelling and most 


Vovembel 


fnodern textbooks in spelling do not rec- 





ommend more than 3,000 words. There 
are far more words than this, accord- 
ing to the best data we have on the 
vocabulary of the children of these 
grades, which are among the words 
most frequently used by children and 
also among the 5,000 words most fre- 
quently used by adults. In fact, even in 
the seventh and eighth grades there are 
still more words than are needed for 
purposes of the course of study which 
satisfy both the condition of present 
usefulness and of permanent value. 
Therefore, except for important peda- 
gogical reasons, no words should be in- 
cluded in the course of study for the 
first six grades which are not among 
those most frequently needed by chil- 
dren of those grades and which are not 
also among the words of greatest per- 
manent value to adults. Words needed 
by the child in his writing but not by 
adults should be learned incidentally. 


THE MAN WHO COUNTS 


It is not the critic who counts; not 
the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbled, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done them better. The 
credit belongs to the man who is actu- 
ally in the arena; whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blocd; who 
strives valiantly; who errs and comes 
short again and again; because there is 
no effort without error and shortcom- 
ings; who does actually strive to do the 
deeds; who knows the great enthusi- 
asm, the great devotions, spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the best 
knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who at the worst, if 
he fails, at least fails while daring 
greatly, so that his place shall never be 
with those cold and timid souls who 
knew neither victory nor defeat. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 








Life Insurance For Teachers 
By A. A. HEALD, Madison 


This is an excellent article written by an unusually well-informed insurance 

Wisconsin teachers can build an estate of no small value by carefully com. 
bining insurance with their Teachers Retirement Fund Accumulations. 
guments here made are of peculiar force for Wisconsin teachers between the ages 


man. 


of twenty-five and fifty. 
than they commonly do. 
tirement Fund is the best and safest. 


IFE insurance men represent the 
largest and most helpful financial 
institution in the world. How 

many of them called on you last year? 
How many received an _ audience? 
Were they merely callers or did they 
actually help you? 

The combined assets of life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
total more than $13,000,000,000. There 
is at present considerable talk in the 
financial world of the consolidation of 
three of the country’s largest indus- 
tries, General Motors, DuPont de Ne- 
mours, and the United States Steel 
Corporation. If we added together 
the total capital, annual earnings, divi- 
dends, gross business done, wages paid, 
cash and securities, the surplus, work- 
ing capital, and gross assets of these 
three great businesses, the total assets 
would just compare with the combined 
assets of life insurance companies. 

More than $82,000,000,000 worth of 
life insurance is in force in America 
today. Some idea of this amount of 
protected life values can be secured by 
recalling that this sum is greater than 
the entire wealth of the following 
countries: Portugal, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Holland, Australia, Belgium, 
China, Argentina, Spain, Brazil, Japan, 
Canada, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 


Let us forget for the time being, 
however, the gigantic proportions as- 
sumed by life insurance in this country 
and consider for a moment the value 
at which this important social factor 
must be appraised by millions of peo- 
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. : ‘ d¢ 
Teachers should give more attention to investments F 

They cannot afford to take gambler’s chances. The Re. th 

Next comes life insurance. a 

ple to make possible its phenomenalf °U 

but thoroughly sound development. th 


First: Large businesses place upon} 4U 
their active executives the value in dol. & 
lars and cents that these executives 
have for them. As much as possible Sé! 
of this value is covered by life insur] 5t 
ance made payable to the corporation} 1 
to replace the loss which must oceur} ha 
in the eventual death of an important the 
executive. pr 

Second: Because they recognize the] 4¢ 
value of concealed assets, the gentle] sh 
compulsion of the premium payments} 48 
the immediate money necessary for} No 
taxes, and family protection essentiallyjold : 
separate from their real property, busi-|guar: 
ness men of today carry large lines offself, 
insurance. prom 

Third: Professional men and womenfthem 
are responsible for a large part of thefthe c. 
growth of life insurance companies)f di 
during the past decade. value 

Let us consider the reasons why lifef# 102 
insurance is meaning more and more ay. 
to teachers as one group in the profes- ife i 
sional class of workers. While cir-BU¥ar: 
cumstances vary with each individual,)” 
the general reasons why teachers take 
out life insurance may be stated as 
follows: For the protection of loved rofe 
ones; for protection against old age:fUrar 
for the systematic and gentle compul- eith 
sion of saving; for some charitable be-{*@!”: 
quest; for the safety of the money sof!Vés 
saved; and for the accomplishment of tant 
special objectives which vary with in- hem. 
dividual circumstances and conditions f™ | 

These reasons apply to educational 
workers of both sexes. Some women 












teachers may wonder just how the need 
for protection might arise in their par- 
ticular cases. True, many do not feel 
the immediate need of protecting loved 
ynes; but surely some day, if life con- 
Uraneelinues, each will be guaranteed at least 
¥ Comte dependent. That person will be 
he ardherself and will be with her always in 
€ A9étild age. 





Age “The most terrifying thought of 
41 the self-supporting woman is the 
possibility of reaching old age with- 

ymenalf Out money. In her heart she dreads 


it. the time when ill health, domestic 
duties, old age, etc., will cut off her 


in a earning power,” we are told. 
utives “In 1925 there were 16,000,000 
ossible| self-supporting women in the United 
insur.| States engaged in over 400 occupa- 
ration} tions, and undoubtedly this number 
occur} has been enormously increased since 
ortan'| the Great War. That their need for 
protection is great is unanswerably 
ze the) demonstrated by statistics which 
gentle) show that 95% are dependent at the 
ments| age of 65.” 
v for} Not only does the fear of reaching 


ntiallyjold age without sufficient income to 
, busi-jguarantee independence manifest it- 
nes offself, but the fear of disability also 
prompts the far-sighted to protect 
vomentthemselves. Through life insurance, 
of thefthe cash value of policies in these times 
paniespf distress and of fluctuating security 
values may be immediately available as 
rv life’ loan without embarrassment or de- 
‘morelay. There may be incorporated in the 
yrofes-fife insurance contract a feature which 
e ¢jr-uarantees a monthly income and which 
vidual, ”aives the premium payments in the 
s takefVent of disability. 
ed as} Systematic saving alone justifies the 
lovedProfessional class in taking out life in- 
1 age;purance. The average teacher has 
ympul-feither the time nor the specialized 
le be-ftaining to permit him or her to make 
ney sofavestments and to exercise the con- 
ent offtant vigilance required to safeguard 
‘th inflem. The time consumed in investing 
ition. f2d reinvesting may better be spent, 
tionalfS 4 rule, in gaining the desired higher 
vomenfducation or in carrying out profitable 
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personal hobbies. Granting the fact 
that some might have the time to spend 
on investments, it would mean putting 
money out safely at 6% interest for 
twenty-one years in order to accumu- 
late and create an estate that insur- 
ance companies will create immediately 
upon payment of the first deposit. Re- 
member, also, that 65% of life insur- 
ance companies’ deposits are left for 
15 years, while only 3% of savings ac- 
counts become ten years old. 

These facts are the basis for the 
large amount of insurance now being 
applied for by women teachers, and 
constitute the reasons why life insur- 
ance companies, who up to the past few 
years did not insure women, have since 
not only made provisions for this class 
but also insure them at the same rate 
as men. Each year companies look 
toward future development of this 
business and it may be said that a part 
of our future national wealth will be 
dependent to some extent upon the 
adoption of insurance programs by the 
women of the country. 

Similar reasons exist for the pur- 
chasing of large lines of insurance by 
men teachers. Admittedly, the value 
of life insurance for the male class has 
long been recognized. Aside from the 
protection for his loved ones necessary 
in most programs of insurance for men 
and which, we may say, is the predom- 
inant factor, there is the old age pro- 
tection which is being visualized more 
and more. Out of 100 average men 
25 years old, one will have become 
wealthy at the age of 65; four will be 
well-to-do; five will be living on earn- 
ings; fifty-four will be dependent; thir- 
ty-six will be dead. 

Dr. Huebner. Director of the Eco- 
nomics Department of the Warton 
School of Finance, makes the following 
statement : 


“In my opinion 80% of what the 
average man could have as a surplus 
at a time when it is needed for re- 
tirement from work is needlessly 
wasted and frittered away. The lit- 
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tle odds ang ends that we fritter 
away are accumulated conveniently 
and unconsciously through life in- 
surance, growing at compound inter- 
est all the time, and ultimately giv- 
ing to us in a way that no other 
method can, a very substantial total, 
and usually at a time when we have 
learned through hard experience, the 
importance of using it carefully and 
wisely. 

“The average man (who comprises 
95 to 97% of our population) has 
many weaknesses and failings which 
make investments difficult over a long 
period. They are his reluctance to 
sacrifice; his inability to wait for 
sure results through the compound 
interest method; his craving for ex- 
penditure in the present; his habit 
not to provide systematically for the 
future; his optimism in letting the 
future take care of itself; his desire 
to strike a quick road to wealth de- 
spite its many pitfalls; his natural 
proclivity of trying his hand at spec- 
ulation, often sharing his lot with the 
‘Gold Brick Specialist.’ ” 


To the majority of people the words 
“Life Insurance” do not signify what 
they meant, literally, years ago. To- 
day the words mean not only insuring 
one’s life against Death; they mean not 
only a sacrifice of money during life 
to provide a fund for someone else to 
enjoy as a luxury after life ceases; 
they do not represent the black pictures 
that salesmen represented years ago 
and that some represent now. Today 
the two words mean happiness during 
life; a genuine constructive program of 
independence, whether it be five years 
hence or thirty; constructive business; 
a bright outlook toward old age and 
illness, and finally, but not least, a 
knowledge of a service so rendered and 
a deed so well done that loved ones may 
always remember that adequate provi- 
sion was made. 


Whether it be an endowment con- 
tract or a life contract, each one that 





you hold today is a precious poss Ri 
sion. Any contract written by an o| 
line company carrying with it legal r tt 
serve provisions is necessarily a ve | 
good contract. It may not be jy 
what you had in mind when you start 
your systematic saving plan. It ma 
not be just what you would like to hay 
today. If so, any company will chan 
your contract to any form you desi 1 
without loss to you. But remember a] 
ways that an able representative of qilar 
life insurance company knows fairigUni 
well what kind of insurance is espe fede 
cially suited to your needs, and in plac} fror 
ing that contract he sees that it is rep} stat 
resentative of the kind of insurancgan 
you should have. g 
y; 
Life insurance is growing by leapdand 
and bounds. The institution of life inj ing 
surance is the safest, soundest, anja n 
happiest institution in the _ world join 
When a representative of a life insur 
ance company calls on you this yeaj latic 
give him an audience. In a very shor{min 
time you will know whether or not hd the 
can perform a service for you. Nothe 
every representative, no matter ho 
well educated and well grounded h4 Lea. 
may be in his work, will appeal to all 
Each has helpful knowledge, however 
that he is glad to impart. Your bes 
interests dictate that you permit a lif 
insurance representative in whom yo 
have confidence to explain the subject’ 
to you thoroughly and to adapt it 
broad service to your individual needs 













The Part of Good Citizens 


A people without children would fa¢ 
a hopeless future; a country withou 
trees is almost as helpless; forest 
which are so used that they cannot r 
new themselves will soon vanish, an 
with them all their benefits. When yo 
help to preserve our forests or plal 
new ones you are acting the part 0 
good citizens. 
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chan HE State Teachers Associations 


desi bear a relationship to the Na- 
nber al tional Education Association sim- 
ve of qilar to that borne by the states of the 
; fairl Union to the federal government. The 
is espe federal government is an entity aside 
in pla from and independent of the individual 
_ is repj states. In like manner each state has 
suranqan individuality quite apart from its 
federal relationships. Stated different- 
ly, the National Education Association 
y leapjand the state associations are co-operat- 
life inj ing factors in an equation; comrades in 
st, anga mutual undertaking; partners in a 
world joint enterprise. 
> insu} The soundness of this statement of re- 
is yea} lationship can be established on deter- 
'y shor{ mination of the respective functions of 
not hq the National Education Association and 
u. Nofthe several state teachers’ associations. 
er ho 

ded hiLeadership of the National Education 





l to all Association 
oweve : . _— 
or te The National Education Association 


t a iif has for three-quarters of a century 
been one of the chief centers of educa- 
tional leadership in the world. Indeed, 
so far as the public schools are con- 
cerned, the National Association has oc- 
cupied first place. From it has flowed 
the tide of educational inspiration. Out 
of it has come the sentiment for in- 
, creased professional standards, for 
ild fac training of teachers, and for improve- 
withou ment of teachers in service. The re- 
forest sults of the investigations and reports 
nots of its committees and those of the Na- 
sh, an tional Council of Education have laid 
nen yo the foundation for the best practices in 
r plan the matter of appointment, salaries, 
part ¢ promotion and tenure of teachers; for 

advanced certification requirements ; for 
modernized courses of study and for de- 


om yo 
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the N. E. A. and the State Associations 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Former State Executive Secretary 
California Teachers Association 


veloping workable relationships be- 
tween the home, the community, and the 
school. 

The N. E. A. has become the court of 
final appeal in the matter of investiga- 
tions, studies, and reports on school 
problems. It has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the central clearing house 
for educational ideas and ideals. 


Fundamental Nature of State 
Associations 


Under our form of government edu- 
cation is, in the last analysis, a matter 
of state concern. The National Educa- 
tion Association can act in an advisory 
capacity to the states. On the other 
hand, legal and authoritative action lies 
within the states themselves. While 
the fundamental principles underlying 
educational philosophy are the same 
throughout the states, their application 
and detail differ from state to state. 
School organization, courses of study, 
certification requirements, financial sup- 
port, compulsory attendance laws,— 
these and other matters are in the 
hands of the authorities in the indi- 
vidual states. 

In like manner the various state as- 
sociations represent directly, even 
though non-governmentally, the educa- 
tional activities of the several states. 
These state associations should be the 
direct feeders of the National Associa- 
tion. The foundation, the growth, and 
the perpetuity of the N. E. A. are con- 
ditioned directly upon the strength and 
enthusiasm and productive activities of 
the state organizations. 

Historically the state associations in 
their earlier forms were the progenitors 
of the N. E. A. Strong state groups 
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with outstanding leaders existed here 
and there, especially in the older states. 
From these groups spread the impulse 
to create a national organization of 
teachers. Local consciousness here, as 
in other social groups, preceded the 
larger national vision, which, in its 
turn, has given rise to the international 
body, namely, the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 

When, some years ago, before re-or- 
ganization of the N. E. A. had been 
realized on the delegate basis and be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Associations 
were functioning effectively, member- 
ship in the N. E. A. was a few thousand 
only. This membership fluctuated from 
year to year. In 1912 but one state 
association had a full-time secretary; 
in 1923, 24 states had full-time secre- 
taries. Today 34 states are thus served. 

Fifteen years ago the membership in 
our state associations was meager and 
fluctuating. In 1923 there were scarcely 
more than 300,000 members in all the 
state associations combined. Today 
there are in excess of 560,000 state as- 
sociation members. 

The growth in membership of the 
N. E. A. from 8,000 to 175,000, as at 
present, is in large measure owing to 
the growth of the state associations and 
participation of the latter in National 
Association affairs. 


Only recently have the State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, through re-organiza- 
tion, become so powerful an influence 
in shaping public education. , They 
have, nevertheless, for many years been 
important factors in all that pertained 
to education in state and nation. Be- 
fore the year 1870 there were perma- 
nent, state-wide organizations of teach- 
ers in 20 states of the Union. It is 
worthy of note as showing the influence 
of State Associations in the earlier day, 
that the call for the meeting at Phila- 
delphia in 1857, at which time the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association was 
formed, was signed by the presidents 
of 10 State Teachers’ Associations. 


These states were Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. The Na. 
tional Teachers’ Association was the 
forerunner of the National Educational 
Association, now the National Educa. 
tion Association. 

The logical relationship of the state 
association to the national organization 
was thus early understood. There were 
many informal conferences of those in- 
terested in state associations and in the 
upbuilding of the N. E. A., to discuss 
the necessary inter-relationships and to 
establish desirable points of contact. 
The results of earlier conferences took 
definite shape 18 years ago at the Den. 
ver meeting of the National Education 
Association. At that time there was 
created an organization which later 
gave rise to the present Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

The foregoing historical facts have 
been cited to make clear the significance 
of the National Education Association 
and the fundamental nature of the state 
associations and their importance in 
building: and maintaining a great na- 
tional organization of teachers. In this 
connection your speaker had occasion to 
say as early as 1916 that the state teach- 
ers’ association is the one essential form 
of teacher organization. It is as true 
today as in 1916, that each state asso- 
ciation must have a representative cen- 
tral body; in other words, a delegate 
system. This body must be truly rep- 
resentative. We must give prominence 
to schools, children, education, in their 
broadest aspects, rather than over-em- 
phasize special teaching interests or 
teachers representing special types of 
schools or special subjects. Every 
teacher in the state should be a member 
of the state association. 

In the National Education Associa- 
tion every teacher in A nerica should 
have a voice. This is made possible 
through proper integration of the state 
association with the national organiza- 
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tion. In 1916, before the formation 
of the original Committee on Organiza- 
tion, of which the present speaker was 
a member, we advocated a plan of local, 
state, and national affiliation such as 
would give every teacher an equal voice 
and vote. To quote from our earlier 
statement before the N. E. A.: “In 
order to make the National Education 
Association more far-reaching in its in- 
fluence, a delegate system should be de- 
vised whereby there will be a certain 
number of delegates to the Association 
from every state, depending upon the 
number of active members in the State 
Association.” In other words, we ad- 
vocated in 1916 a plan of organization 
under which local groups—county, city, 
club, and so forth—should find repre- 
sentation in the state association, the 
latter organization in turn to function 
directly in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In this way there will result 
perfect integration of state and na- 
tional bodies. 

The above is offered only in the in- 
terest of more effective cooperation for 
the future. Let it be thoroughly under- 
stood that no prejudice is directed to- 
ward the local association. The na- 
tional and state organization must fos- 
ter and stimulate the locals. The sig- 
nificance of the local group in develop- 
ing memberships and enthusiasm is 
given full consideration. These groups 
must continue to play their part—in- 
deed, an ever-increasing part, in the 
program of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

This part must be played, however, 
by these local groups in their respective 
state associations. The state associa- 
tion thus becomes the summation of all 
the local groups in the state. And the 
state association, made up in large 
measure of these various local groups, 
will carry over into the national organ- 
ization as one unit rather than as a se- 
ries of independent and disassociated 
units. In this way the morale and re- 
sponsibility of the state association is 
maintained. For without this unity of 


action and this state morale and re- 
sponsibility, the very foundations of the 
N. E. A. itself will be shattered and its 
perpetuity endangered. 

Every effort must be made to do 
away with any possible friction be- 
tween state association and national or- 
ganization. Difficulties have been ex- 
perienced in some states in writing 
state association memberships, because 
of overwhelming interest of local groups 
in making N. E. A. membership take 
precedence over state membership, 
while, on the other hand, in certain of 
the state associations, the cause of the 
N. E. A. has not been sufficiently 
stressed. These difficulties must be 
ironed out. The interdependence of lo- 
cal, state, and national groups must be 
realized. The report of the Committee 
on’ Appointment of Delegates and Kin- 
dred Questions of the N. E. A. will, we 
feel, serve to clear up points at variance 
such as have been brought on by the 
tremendous growth of our National As- 
sociation and the increasing demands 
made upon our state organizations. 
With the proper working unity estab- 
lished between the local groups and the 
state association, the latter may more 
easily cooperate fully with the National 
Association. The writing of member- 
ships in the N. E. A. may readily be 
handled through the state association, 
as is already done in some states, thus 
tending to reduce overhead and to do 
away with duplication of effort. 

Each state association will act as the 
clearing house for its respective state 
in the matter of researches, studies, and 
investigations. The results of these 
should be passed on to the National As- 
sociation. Here again, with the N. E. A. 
acting as national clearing house, du- 
plication will be lessened and economy 
and efficiency attained. Effective as are 
our associations, the results of the in- 
vestigations and studies in the N. E. A. 
do not get back to all parts of the state 
as they ought. Nor do the findings of 
the state association reach fully into 
the local groups. Complete cooperation 
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means effective service. And, finally, 
no state association should expect the 
National Education Association to fight 
its personal battles; neither should 
there be interference by the state as- 
sociation in matters that strictly per- 
tain to the national organization. 

To summarize: Local groups can 
function most effectively by a plan of 
representation in the state association. 
The state association, among its many 
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other activities, can also serve as the 
appropriate liason body between the 
great national society on the one hand, 
and the local group on the other. The 
integration of local groups into the state 
association, making the former a part 
of, instead of apart from the state as- 
sociation, will yield best results. A se- 
ries of proper relationships between lo- 
cal, state, and national associations will 
make most effective the work of each. 





WOTTA LIFE! 


WOTTA LIFE! 
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Reprinted, by permission, from the Chicago Tribune 
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Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 

You seem to be getting started in 
your new work very nicely. I hope 
nothing serious will occur to mar the 
success of your first year in the most 
fascinating and yet most nerve-wrack- 
ing work in the world. While you are 
still new in the classroom your en- 
thusiasm will carry you a long way. 
The novelty of a new environment, of 
strange young people, of congenial fel- 
low teachers will all stimulate you and 
carry you over the first weeks. Then 
the inevitable reaction, nostalgia, and 
depression. But don’t take them too 
seriously ; you will make the grade and 
climb the hill if you shift your gears 
before the engine stalls. I predict that 
you will like the school, the town, and 
the new profession which you have en- 
tered. 

I was glad to hear that your school 
was to be closed for the annual meeting 
of the State Association, but was dum- 
founded to have you say that instead of 
going to the meeting you were go- 
ing home for a visit. Perhaps you can’t 
get anything from the meeting; it’s pos- 
sible of course that you don’t need either 
the stimulus that comes from a conven- 
tion or the contacts with the leaders in 
education who will appear on the pro- 
grams. That depends partly on the 
program makers but mostly on yourself. 
The broadcasting station is not always 
at fault when reception is poor. 

But there is another side to this busi- 
ness which I fear you have not consid- 
ered as carefully as you should. Your 
salary is paid for services rendered. 
Schools are closed for the meeting on 
the theory that the teachers will attend 
and make an honest effort to get and 
bring back to the schools something 
that pays the district for the time and 
money that the convention costs them. 
They expect, and have every right to 
expect, that the schools you teach will 
be much better than they would other- 
Wise have been. This is the reason 


the school board is eager to give you 
the opportunity to attend without loss 
of salary. I don’t see how you can for 
a moment consider it as an added vaca- 
tion. It’s part of your work, and you 
have no more right to absent yourself 
than you have to stay away from school 
on any other day. 

I used to conduct a good many teach- 
ers’ institutes and I always found that 
the best teachers were most eager to get 
help. I also noticed that the alert, in- 
terested, and attentive teachers were 
those who were succeeding best. The 
restless, uneasy, bored teacher at the in- 
stitute I usually found upon inquiry to 
be one of the failures or one who was 
“getting by.” Those with most need 
seemed to be the most difficult to teach. 
Another thing that used to worry me 
was that sometimes when the schools 
of the village or city in which the in- 
stitute was being held were closed for 
the Friday and Saturday institute the 
city teachers were conspicuously absent 
on Saturday. I wonder if that too was 
exactly the honest thing to do, bad as 
the institute might have been. 

I am not just clear in my own mind 
as to the attitude of a person who will 
take money for teaching and then adopt 
the attitude of the loafer who wants to 
give the minimum of service for the 
maximum pay. Fortunately that class 
is small in the teaching profession, but 
we do have a fringe of unreliable peo- 
ple in this as in every other group. 
For goodness sake don’t let them inter- 
est you in their schemes for evading 
your professional obligations. You 
make yourself by the kind of compan- 
ions you seek. The things you attend 
to reveal your character. Don’t be mis- 
led by the lazy, the cynical, the indif- 
ferent. 

I am quoting the following from an 
editorial in a great daily newspaper in 
one of our largest cities. It gives the 
layman’s attitude so well that I think it 
deserves your attention. 
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“This is the time of year for state 
educational conventions and county in- 
stitutes. The question is sometimes 
raised whether the teachers would not 
be better occupied in performing their 
jobs in the schools than in stopping 
work for two or three days to listen to 
technical discussions and inspirational 
addresses. 

“But this is a thoughtless query. 
Teaching is a great organized undertak- 
ing carried on by an immense army of 
inexperienced people. The younger 
ones need to gain a sense of the im- 
pressive bigness of the venture. The 
older ones need to be revived by the con- 
sciousness of new methods and theories. 
Only the genius can keep up his en- 
thusiasm without the aid of stimulants; 
and the convention is a healthy stimu- 
lant. It is a wise expenditure of time. 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE 
STATE FAIR 


OUSED in the splendid, well 
lighted, and airy building erected 
some years ago for the exhibi- 

tion of automobiles, the educational ex- 
hibit was one of the best big features 
of the Wisconsin State Fair. In fact, it 
is said it was the finest educational ex- 
hibit ever seen at a state fair in Amer- 
ica. John Callahan, state superintend- 
ent, had general supervision of it, with 
Miss Mary Ford, assistant, in active 
‘charge. The floor space of 40,000 
square feet was occupied by a great 
variety of exhibits. S. M. Thomas, 
Madison, was the judge. 

In addition to the competitive exhib- 
its from rural and state graded schools, 
there were exhibits from every type of 
school in Wisconsin, including those un- 
der the state board of control, such as 
the industrial schools, and the schools 
for the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded. 

Among the non-competitive exhibits 
were those from the University of Wis- 
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consin, Marquette University, the Asso. 
ciated Colleges of Wisconsin, the Mil. 
waukee county institutions, St. John’s 
Military Academy, Milwaukee Normal 
school, state department of public in. 
struction, institutions under the state 
board of control, and various other vo- 
cational schools. 

Twenty-one counties were repre- 
sented and there were 19 individual 
school booths competing in the one, two, 
three, and four-room classes. 

The importance of good health. was a 
keynote of the exhibit. The State 
Board of Health, the Milwaukee Health 
Department, the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis association, and the Milwaukee 
county associations all emphasized this 
in their exhibits, as did many other in- 
stitutions. Four county agricultural 
schools, Wauwatosa, Marinette, Me- 
nomonie, and Rochester, had a joint ex- 
hibit on milk tests and health. 

The main awards follow: County 
exhibits—Marquette county, first; Wal- 
worth county, second; Waukesha 
county, third. 

High school exhibit—West Allis, first. 

One-room school, general exhibit— 
Wabeno, first. 

County normals — Vernon county, 
first; Columbia county, second; Green 
county, third. 

One-room schools—Fritchen, Racine 
county, first; Treadwell, Racine county, 
second; Orange, Burnett county, third; 
Ashton, Dane county, fourth; Bainer, 
Winnebago county, fifth; Springfield 
Corners, Dane county, sixth. 

Two- or three-rcom schools—Franks- 
ville, Racine county, t.rst; St. Michael’s, 
Dane county, second; Milford, Jefferson 
county, third. 

Four- (or more) room schools—St. 
Sebastian’s, Milwaukee, first; St. 
Amelian’s, Milwaukee, second; St. 
Mary’s, Waukesha, third; St. Frzncis, 
Cross Plains, fourth; St. Lawrence, 
Milwaukee, fifth; St. Joseph’s, Green 
Bay, sixth. 

—Wisconsin Fa) mer 
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STATE SUPPORT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION UNDER 
THE EQUALIZATION LAW 


HE school equalization law re- 

adjusts the financial aid granted 

common school districts. Under 
it state aid will be distributed in recog- 
nition of low assessed valuations. The 
essence of the measure is distribution 
in accordance with local needs. 

At present the school fund is distri- 
buted upon the school census basis. 
The amount apportioned in 1926 was 
$4.25 per child. This is not equaliza- 
tion, as the number of educable chil- 
dren in an administrative unit fails as 
an index of its school needs, and, as- 
suredly, does not represent its taxable 
resources. Articles in previous issues 
of the JOURNAL have shown the wide 
range of financial strength of districts 
having similar responsibilities of edu- 
cation. A bulletin issued by this de- 
partment — “Equalizing Educational 
Opportunity in Wisconsin’—presents 
existing variations in clear detail. 

In equalizing these gross inequalities 
the new law is an extreme departure 
from the method which has prevailed 
in Wisconsin. According to the new 
law the common school fund income will 
continue to be distributed upon the 
school census basis. The reason this is 
unchanged is that the constitution stip- 
ulates the apportionment of interest de- 
rived from the common school fund 
and from unpaid balances of purchase 
money on sales of common school lands; 
and all other revenues derived from the 
common school lands. A_ constitu- 
tional amendment would be necessary 
to change this. There will be paid to 
each district about thirty-three cents 
per child upon the census. 





Method of Distribution 


The big equalizing feature is made 
operative through the Public School 
Fund Income, which is established as 
follows: 

“There is appropriated annually to the pub- 
lic school fund income an amount equal to one 
and one-tenth mills for each dollar of the val- 
uation of the property of the state as deter- 


mined by the tax commission pursuant to Sec- 
tion 70.57 of the statutes.” 


It is to be noted that the seven-tenths 
mill tax which provides $3,745,322.00* 
under the present law is raised to one 
and one-tenth mills and will produce 
$5,885,509 for the public school fund 


income. Two million, one hundred 
forty thousand, one hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars more will be 


raised for distribution to the elemen- 
tary schools than the amount previ- 
ously available. As has been sug- 
gested, the justice of the new law is em- 
bodied in the method of distribution 
rather than in the gross amount raised 
by the state. The public school fund 
income will be distributed in 1928 as 
follows: 


1. To each school district or city,. 
$250 for each elementary teacher em- 
ployed on March 1, 1927. Based upon 
the state average, this approximates the 
state aid now paid. 

2. To each district or city, $250 for 
each elementary teacher, to be paid out 
of a tax levied upon the county. This 
takes the place of the “county aid.” 

Thus far, the district has received a 
flat sum of $500 for each elementary 
teacher and thirty-three cents for each 
school census child. The equalization 
feature is governed by the following 
paragraph of the law: 


“The full valuation expressed in the nearest 
thousand dollars of the property in each 


* Based upon 1926 valuation. 
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school district or city shall be determined by 
the tax commission. A valuation of $250,000 
for each elementary teacher employed by the 
school or city on March 1, 1927, shall be con- 
sidered as a base for determining the amount 
of state aid for each school district. The ap- 
portionment shall be made to such school dis- 
tricts in which the quotient of dividing the 
full valuation for any such school district or 
city by the number of elementary teachers em- 
ployed therein on March 1, 1927, is less than 
such base. Such quotient shall be subtracted 
from such base and the amounts so obtained 
multiplied by the local school rate for such 
school district or city, which rate shall not 
exceed four mills. The amount in turn shall 
be multiplied by the number of elementary 
teachers employed by the school district or 
city on March 1, 1927, which resulting 
amount shall be apportioned from the public 
school fund income to the school district or 
city. But in no event shall such apportion- 
ment exceed six hundred dollars for each such 
teacher employed on March 1,1927 . . .” 

Taken out of its legal diction, this 
means that a city with an assessed val- 
uation of $2,400,000.00 and employing 
twelve elementary teachers would be 
affected in this manner: 

The assessed valuation back of each 
teacher is $200,000.00. The city does 
not have average wealth; in fact, falls 
$50,000 short of the established base. 
Assuming the tax rate to be four mills, 
and applying it to $50,000, the product 
is $200. Multiplying by twelve, we get 
$2400, which would be paid this city to 
compensate for its low valuation, in ad- 
dition to the flat state and county aid 
of $6,000 accruing on account of the 
per teacher basis. Districts having a 
valuation of $250,000 or more for each 
elementary teacher will receive no ap- 


*TABLE INDICATING STATE 


| If $1100 is 
| necessary necessary 


Tax 


Full Val. | State | Tax | State 

of Dist. | levy | aid levy | aid 
$50,000 __--- | $120 | $480 ! $140 | $560 
$75,000: ...-. | 180 | 420] 210] 490 
100,000: ....== | 240 | 860 | 280 | 420 
425,000 ....- | 300! 300 | 850! 3850 
150,000 i... | 3860 | 240 | 420 | 280 
175,000 __--- | 420/ 180! 490 | 210 
200;000 ..... | 480 | 120! 560! 140 
225:000. ...-- | 540 | 60 | 630 | 70 
260,000 ...-- | 606 | none 700 ! none 
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AID AND LOCAL TAX LEVY 
One Room School 
If $1200 is | 


Tax | State | Tax | State | Tax | State 
| levy | aid levy | aid | levy | aid 
| $200 | $600 ! $300 | $600 | $400 | $600 

240 | 560! 300! 600 | 400 600 

320 | 480 | 360 | 540 | 400 600 

400 | 400 | 450 450 | 500 500 

480 | 320! 5401! 3860 | 600 400 

560 | 240! 630] 270 700 300 

640 | 160 | 720 | 180] 800} 200 

720 | 80 |! 810 | 90 | 900 100 

800 | none | 900 | none | 1000 | none 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


portionment above the $500 state and 
county aid. Such districts have suffici- 
ent wealth to provide good school facili- 
ties without burdensome taxation. The 
accompanying table* shows how one 
teacher schools of certain valuations 
will be affected. 


If the district has a full valuation of 
$50,000, and $1100 is needed to main- 
tain the school, the district will get $500 
state and county aid, and on account of 
low valuation will receive an apportion- 
ment of $480. The $120 will be raised 
by a local levy. If the district has a 
valuation of $175,000 and it requires 
51400 to maintain its school, it will re- 
ceive the $500 and $270 on account of 
low valuation, leaving $630 to be raised 
by taxation. 


The law becomes effective January 1, 
1928, which places this year’s appor- 
tionment of school] money upon the old 
method. In 1928 the public school fund 
income will be apportioned upon the 
equalization basis. This will go down 
in the history of Wisconsin’s educa- 
tional development as the most progres- 
sive measure. Aside from its effective- 
ness in relieving the financial burden 
of education, it is an acceptance of the 
theory that education is a function of 
the state. Wisconsin believes that the 
children within her boundaries are her 
own and that an educated citizenry is 
the biggest asset of the commonwealth. 


If $1300 is 
necessary 


| If $1400 is 
| necessary 


| If $1500 is 
necessary 
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The Open Forum 


To The Editor: 
M* GOOD friend Superintendent 
Tobey has reprimanded me in pub- 
lic meeting for being a “‘self-recognized 
authority” and for “removing the an- 
cient landmarks.”’ I wish Superintend- 
ent Tobey had written to ask me what 
I did say instead of taking the word of 
the newspaper syndicate; but after all, 
it is just as well he did not, because I 
can now say what I did say and prevent 
any more worrying about it. 

The usage study to which Superin- 
tendent Tobey referred, of which a pre- 
liminary report appeared with consid- 
erable detail in the Hnglish Journal, 
May, 1927, contains the list of the real 
authorities who composed the special 
jury (I am not one of them) and whose 
votes are recorded in the study. They 
are such men as Dr. Otto Jespersen, 
Dr. Wyld and Dr. Onions of Oxford 
University, Dr. Grandgent of Harvard 
—practically all the really important 
philologists who have made a special 
study of English. The study, as well as 
the linguists who contributed to it, 
makes no attempt whatever to decide 
what people should say; it merely re- 
cords what these specially trained ob- 
servers do actually find cultivated peo- 
ple saying. 

All the expressions which particularly 
disturbed Superintendent Tobey are 
simply observed, by three-fourths or 
more of the jury of linguists, to be in 
fact accepted for cultivated, informal 
use. Moreover, the correlation of the 
judgments of the linguists with each 
half of their judgments was .96-+- and 
the correlation of one half of their judg- 
ments against the other half, .92, an 
almost unprecedented consistency of 
judgment, of course much greater than 
that of any other of the seven juries 
which took part in the investigation. 

I repeat that neither the judges nor 
the authors of the article about it, Pro- 
fessor H. Y. Moffett of the University 
of Missouri, and I, make any pretense 


of trying to draw a line as to what 
should be accepted and what should not. 
“verybody is free, as before, to draw 
his line wherever he likes. Whoever 
takes the trouble to look at the report 
of the investigation itself will find that 
the judges unanimously condemn “you 
was” as illiterate speech, and are al- 
most as severe upon many other ex- 
pressions which rhetorics and gram- 
mars condemn. The accepted expres- 
sions which the newspapers seized upon, 
and which many persons who have 
trusted to the grammars and rhetorics 
find disturbing, are simply those actual 
usages—of ancient and honorable line- 
age in the history of English usage— 
which grammarians have condemned in 
vain: 

Apparently, the most unpalatable fact 
about matters of usage is that logic has 
no more to do with questions of cor- 
rectness than it has with questions of 
spelling. These specific expressions 
simply are or are not accepted in culti- 
vated usage. The fact that “It is me” 
and ‘‘Who is it for?” are accepted tells 
us nothing at all about “It is him,” “the 
man who I saw,” or “belong to put she 
home.” Language is a collection of 
very miscellaneous and haphazard facts. 
The past tense of the verb go is actually 
a part of an entirely different verb, 
and to a cultivated Anglo-Saxon our 
abuses of this nature would be madden- 
ing. Yet it would be absurd to try to 
reform so firmly established a usage as 
the preterite “he went.” 

Nevertheless, anyone who wants to 
reform English spelling or actual culti- 
vated English usage is quite at liberty 
to try doing so. He will do well first 
to find out all he can about the facts of 
actual cultivated usage, and then he 
ought honestly to enroll himself as a 
reformer, a Simplified Speller, or an 
Ancient Grammarian, or whatever, and 
propose his changes in the language on 
that basis. 

It is, however, worth noting that 
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practically none of the grammatical 
rules to which Superintendent Tobey 
appeals was ever stated before 1762, 
and most of them are of much more 
recent vintage. After that date came 
an enormous flood of grammars and 
rhetorics, almost all written by persons 
who knew nothing about the history of 
English and who proposed to regular- 
ize it chiefly on the Latin analogy. It 
was they who proposed “It is I” and 
“Whom is it: for?” and such cases of 
verb agreement as “none is” and 
“Neither John nor Henry was here.” 
Like most other reformers, they did not 
very much influence the cultivated usage 
of English, but they had an enormous 
following among the writers of text- 
books, who put down what they said 
very faithfully, as if it were a real rec- 
ord of the facts of English usage. It 
turns out, then, that what we have been 
removing in this usage study is not 
really ancient landmarks, but quite re- 
cent purist rubbish. 

If Superintendent Tobey had fol- 
lowed a former fashion and sent me a 
challenge to combat, I should have ap- 
pointed as my weapon the dictionary, 
and if my opponent had by preference 
kept to the grammar or the rhetoric, 
I could have blown his weapon to pieces 
in his hands. It will interest Superin- 
tendent Tobey, or any other believer in 
the rightness of grammarians, to exam- 
ine the pronouncements of the most 


conservative and scholarly dictionaries 
on such matters as the case of J or me, 
or who or whom, and on agreement of 
verbs with such words as none, in the 
sentences Superintendent Tobey has 
cited. In particular, the New English 
Dictionary, with its many millions of 
citations, contains not a few instances, 
as most people suppose, but column 
upon column of examples of the usages 
which he condemns—so many that the 
dictionary-makers quite clearly state 
these forms to be the normal ones for 
informal cultivated use. 

The question of efficiency or clearness 
does not enter in, because in all these 
cases either form is equally clear and 
perhaps equally forceful; and no rules 
of grammar that are founded on actual 
observation of what cultivated usage is, 
are imperiled by such a fact-finding 
study as the English Council has pub- 
lished, but only those purely imaginary 
rules which have no counterpart in re- 
ality. The ancient landmarks - still 
stand, and a good many comparatively 
recent ones, like the insistence upon 
“you were,” are very firmly fixed in our 
language. The difference between cul- 
tivated and ignorant English is clearer 
than it ever was before because the 
borders have been better mapped of 
late, and as a result teachers can spend 
their time on what are really important 
matters in English teaching. 

S. A. Leonard 


LOOK TO THIS DAY 


OR it is Life, the very Life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the varieties and realities of your existence. 
The bliss of Growth, 
The glory of Action, 
The splendor of Beauty. 


For yesterday is already a dream, 
And to-morrow is only a vision; 


But today, well lived, makes every yesterday a dream of happiness, 


And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 


Look well, therefore, to this Day. 
Such is the salutation of the Dawn. 


—From the Sanskrit 
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ing a favorite occupation with a 

certain type of patrioteer and 
profiteer. Week after week for soap, 
candy, paint, mushrooms, or what-have- 
you leaves precious little time for the 
real business of the school, which cer- 
tainly needs attention, in spite of scien- 
tific and fool-proof methodology. Just 
now history seems to be the favorite 
subject of attack for the defenders of a 
super-Americanism. A _ recent maga- 
zine article by an officer high in the 
United States army says that there are 
107 American school histories in the 
Congressional Library and that exactly 
107 are incorrect in their accounts of 
the World War. That great historian, 
the Honorable William Hale Thompson 
of Chicago, has found that the histories 


pea abe the schools is becom- 


in the schools of that center of culture 
are full of lies about the Fathers of the 
Republic. And Wisconsin has a pure- 
history law. Science, history, econom- 
ics, civics, and the whole group of hu- 
manistic studies are in real danger 
from the uplifter and the defender. 
Pupils are sent to school to be educated, 
not to be exploited. 


BK XATRAVAGANCE in the building of 

school houses is a fine text for those 
who oppose the extension and develop- 
ment of public education. Perhaps 
there is some waste, some lavishness 
here and there, but the truth is that 
there are still more disgracefully bad 
school buildings than luxurious ones; 
more unhygienic, dangerous, over- 
crowded buildings than artistic monu- 
ments to civic pride. For instance, in 
257 of the larger cities of the country 
the total expenditures for school build- 
ing was 4.8% of the total amount of 
the building expenditures. Garages 
and filling stations accounted for 5.1% 
These figures are for the six year pe- 
riod 1921-26. The annual average per 
capita expenditure in Milwaukee for 
that period was $4.05 for garages and 
service stations; for churches, 85 cents; 
for schools and libraries, $2.66. 


ANNERS—We submit the follow- 
ing from one of America’s leading 
lecturers :— 

“Well, Ralph Parlette is not the only 
exhorter who has carried the uplift to 
the Teachers Institutes, for I had no 
less than seven such dates in Novem- 
ber and December. In my own case I 
was probably more fortunate than him- 
self for California pays its teachers 
the highest salaries of any state in the 
union, and the result is that it gets 
the best teachers in its schools. There 
are few dowds and few frumps among 
the scores and hundreds of its men and 
women. In fact, the assembly at San 
Francisco, where I confronted some- 
thing like five thousand of them in the 
civic auditorium, looked very much like 
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the state federation of women’s clubs, 
and the men who gathered at the 
lunches and sections would have ap- 
peared to advantage in the average 
group of Rotarians or Kiwanians. 

“Of course this is not invariably true. 
There are some mighty tacky dressers 
in the teaching profession, some un- 
brushed and unpolished and unbleached 
and unburnished, and unhappily they 
come chiefly from the rural districts, 
where there is most need of the right 
kind of leadership. As a general rule, 
however, I am much more concerned 
about the manners and standards of 
the teachers than I am about their 
clothes. Institutes differ from almost 
every other kind of convention in that 
the teachers are paid regular salaries 
for attending them, and the payment 
of these salaries is contingent on the 
filing of a statement by the teacher that 
she has been present at the various ses- 
sions. Despite this fact, there is hardly 
a time during any of the great sessions 
when some restless and footloose flap- 
pers are not either flapping in or flap- 
ping around or flapping out. There is 
an old rule that people who fill up early 
generally go out in the same order, and 
there is another rule that those who 
come in late usually leave early in or- 
der to make up for it. Both of these 
rules seem to be in regular operation at 
Institutes.” 


R URAL schools have improved great- 

ly since the days when I was a 
barefoot boy with a rag around my 
big toe and an urgent desire to become 
a circus star. But when I look around 
at the changes in the life of the farm 
I wonder if the country school has 
even yet had a square deal. An article 
in a business magazine lists these 
nine influences that have changed the 
status of the farmer: Rural Free De- 
livery; Telephone; Automobile; Good 
Roads; Concrete Construction; Water 
Systems; Moving Pictures; Radio; 
Electric Lights and Power. Other in- 
fluences are listed; such as gasoline en- 


gines, phonographs, Chautauqua, agri. 
cultural colleges, consolidated rural 
schools, and county agents. To them 
we might add the county nurse, the su- 
pervising teacher, and the farmer’s ip- 


stitute. The farmer is no longer a 
“hick.” Why should his school be an 
anachronism? 


"THE time has come when one thing is 

more needed than any other in the 
American high school. That one thing 
is social education. If there are ob- 
stacles in the way of the introduction 
of social studies into a crowded curricu- 
lum, they must be overcome. If there 
are difficulties in the way of organizing 
social information so that it can be com- 
prehended by adolescent youth, these 
difficulties must be met by the expendi- 
ture of more and better-trained peda- 
gogical energy on the problem of organ- 
izing social courses. If necessary, the 
practices and procedures of the schools 
must be subjected to complete and rad- 
ical reorganization. The one supreme 
need in American education is the need 
not now adequately met for the satis- 


factory social training of pupils. 


—From Psychology of Secondary Education by 
Charles H. Judd. 


ONE ABUSE OF BOOKS 


HE editor of the Quarterly essays 
to point out one abuse of books 
that is well known and too widely 

practiced where practiced at all. He 
refers to the mimeographing of copy- 
right material from textbooks and the 
distribution of the material for the use 
of pupils—a practice he once observed 
even within the walls of a university. 
A case in point will illustrate what is 
sometimes done. 

In a high school where there has been 
meager provision of music books and 
where the supervisor is ambitious for 
the success of her department, the su- 
pervisor lifted page content bodily from 
copyrighted music books of several pub- 
lishers, had it mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to the pupils for their use. 
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This was a plain violation of the copy- 
right laws of the United States and 
nothing short of petty pilfering. Be- 
sides, the plan had no virtue even in 
economy. A high salaried supervisor’s 
time and energy and the cost of mimeo- 
graphing outweighed any saving to the 
school. Music books should have been 
provided in the first place, and then they 
would have been available for other 
classes through a long term of years, 
and there would have been no petty lar- 
ceny committed in the name of educa- 
tion. 


—Editorial in the California Quarterly of Second- 


ary Education. 


BY REQUEST we are reprinting the 
following from the April, 1926 
JOURNAL. 


What To Do at a Convention 


These helpful hints are the result of 
careful observation and statistical in- 
terpretation of the best practices. The 
results may be startling but they work 
beautifully. 

1. If the meeting is announced to be- 
gin at 9:00 o’clock—leave the hotel at 
9:05. The announcement is a playful 
imitation of good school practice. If 
you are careful you will reach the con- 
vention hall at 9:43. 

2. Argue with the doorkeeper and 
finally you will effect an entrance. 
Saunter leisurely up the aisle until you 
find an unoccupied seat near the center. 
Crawl over the six people who came on 
time. They have no rights anyway. 
Remain standing while you gaze around. 


3. Ask your neighbor on the right 
for his program. He brought it espe- 
cially for your use. Turn its pagcs 
leisurely and miss the particular pages 
you wanted. Put the program in your 
pocket. 

4. Turn to your neighbor on the left 
and in an amplified whisper say—“‘Who 
is this bird that’s trying to speak?” 
Don’t wait for his answer but remark 
casually that he seems extremely dull. 

5. Listen five minutes, look around 
for five minutes, cough five minutes, 
talk five minutes, and then get out your 
newspaper. Spread the paper in such 
a way as to shut off the view of the 
largest possible number. Since the 
speaker isn’t a movie idol, it’s just as 
well that the audience be spared. 

6. You have now remained a half 
hour. That’s too long. Make a hur- 
ried exit by crawling over the people at 
your right, if you came in from the left. 
In any event don’t slight anyone. If 
possible time your exit so that you can 
leave just as the speaker nears the 
climax of his address. Maybe you can 
tone it down somewhat. 

7. When you get to the hotel assume 
an attitude of complete boredom and tell 
everyone you see that the program was 
terrible. It shows your intellectual 
capacity. 

8. Go to a show— it’s better enter- 
tainment and requires no mental effort. 
The last time we were at a movie a dog 
in the aisle was enjoying the show as 
much as the rest of the audience. Prob- 
ably he wouldn’t have cared for the ad- 
dress either. 


YOUR WORK 


O YOUR work—not just your work and no more, but a little more for the 


lavishing’s sake; that little more which is worth all the rest. 


And if you 


suffer, as you must, and if you doubt, as you must, do your work. Put your heart 


into it and the sky will clear. 
born the supreme joy of life. 


Then out of your very doubt and suffering will be 


—Dean Briggs 











Seventy-Fourth Annual Meeting 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Milwaukee, November 3-4-5, 1927 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


(All general sessions are held in the 
Auditorium) 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 3 


8:45—Concert by Milwaukee 
School Band 

9:15—How Long Will America Last ?—Mere- 
dith Nicholson 

10:05—Schoolmasters’ Quartette 

10:30—The Cost of Leadership—Cameron Beck 


Vocational 


THURSDAY EVENING—8:15 
Spanish Night Program 


Doris Niles and Company in dances and songs 
of Spanish countries. 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor 

(This program is offered jointly by members 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Membership card admits to concert without 
additional fee.) 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 4 


9:00—Who Shall Inherit the United States? 
Oswald Ryan 








9:50—Community singing led by E. B. Gordon 
10:00—Education and the Good Life—Ber- 
trand Russell 
10:50—Concert by All-State Orchestra and 
Chorus 
1. (a) March Militaire _.._....__ Schubert 


(b) Andante Cantabile___._Tschaikowsky 
(for strings) 
(ce) Vermiand__..... Swedish Folk Song 


2: {a) To Thee, O: Country...== == Eichberg 
(b) Weave in My Hardy Life___--- 

Ss ee ee viel. Van der Stucken 

(c) A Hope Carol__David Stanley Smith 

id) ‘O Turn: nee. ..-2-.<.--5.8 Gounod 


3. (a) Minuet from 3d Symphony_--Haydn 
(6) WPAN cocseececsccance Schumann 
(c) Spanish Dance No. 4_-.-Moszkowski 


Zi (a) She Dancers... 22.25.5252 Lacome 
(b) Deve Greetings .............2 Elgar 
(c) Who.is Sylvia? ..........< Schubert 
(d) I Waited for the Lord__Mendelssohn 

5. Raymond Overture -._.-------- Thomas 

6: -2me best Chom 2225. 2..2<25 Sullivan 


(Chorus, Orchestra, and Audience) 
This concert will be broadcast by the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 5 


8:45—Concert by North Division High School 
Band, Milwaukee, Joseph Bergein, 
Director 

9:15—Rainbows—Maud Ballington Booth 

10:00—A Few Songs 

10:15—What Young America is Thinking— 
Montaville Flowers 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 2:00 P. M. 


Agriculture—Walker Hall Auditorium 

Civics—Milwaukee Downer 

Commercial—Bay View High School (Russell 
& Lenox) 

English—Lecture Room, Public Museum 

General Science—State Normal School 


Health Education—Room 633 — Vocational 
School 

High School Principals—5th Floor, Milwaukee 
Journal Auditorium, Fourth and State 
Streets 

Home Economics Round Tables—Vocational 
School 


Intermediate Grades—Plankinton Hall, Audi- 
torium ° 

Kindergarten-Primary—I m manuel Presby- 
terian Church 

Latin—Public Library 

Mathematics—Roosevelt Junior High School 
(Ninth & Walnut) 

Moral Education—Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 

Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 

Parent-Teacher Association—Gold Room, Ho- 
tel Wisconsin 

Physical Education 

ton Hotel 

Physics—Grand Avenue Congregational Church 

Representative Assembly—First M. E. Church 

Rural Education and Teacher Training— 
Engleman Hall, Auditorium 

Speech Correction—Committee Room A, Audi- 
torium 

Speech Training Round Table — Milwaukee 
Journal Lecture Room (2nd Floor) 

Teachers of Mentally Deficient—Room 305— 
Vocational School (309 Sixth St.) 

Vocational Education—Vocational School Audi- 
torium 








Banquet Room, Plankin- 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 2:00 P. M. 


All Sciences—(12:15 P. M.)—State Teachers 
College 

Biology—State Teachers College 

Chemistry—State Teachers College 

College Professors of Education—Committee 
Room D, Auditorium 

Education of Deaf—Room 
School 





120—Vocational 
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Alhambra Theater 


So that Members of the 





Wisconsin Teachers Association 


may be provided with Exceptionally High Class 
and Interesting Entertainment 


The Superb New Foreign Version 





“Les Miserables” 


will be presented by Carl Laemmle 


In The Alhambra Theatre 


Convention week at Milwaukee 


Conceived by themagnificent An Orchestra of 20 will 
imagination of Victor Hugo, 
this great and moving story 
of humanity oppressed and 
triumphant marks one of the 
screen’s most colossal 
achievements. on Broadway 


offer the exact musical 
embellishment which ac- 
companied the production 
during its engagement 
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Educational Research—Lecture Room, Public 
Museum 

Elementary Principals—Kilbourn Hall, Audi- 
torium 

English Round Tables—Elks Club 

Fine Arts—Milwaukee Art Institute (456 Jef- 
ferson Street) 

Geography and Grammar Grades—Plankinton 
Hall, Auditorium 

Handwriting—University Extension Bldg. 

High School Principals—Milwaukee Journal 
Building 

History—Teachers College Auditorium 

Home Economics—Vocational School 

Junior High School—Milwaukee Journal Audi- 
torium (4th and State Streets) 

Kindergarten-Primary — Immanuel 
terian Church (Wisconsin Avenue) 

Library—First M. E. Church 

Manual Arts—Walker Hall, Auditorium 

Mental Hygiene—Engleman Hall, Auditorium 

Modern Languages—Riverside High School 

Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 

Retirement Fund Association—Gold Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin 


Presby- 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 2:00 P. M. 


Agriculture—Walker Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—T. J. Madden, New Richmond 

The Trend in Vocational Education in Ag- 
riculture—Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of 
the Agricultural Education Service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ducation, Washington, D. C. 

Round Table Discussion—Led by L. M. 
Sasman 


Commercial—Bay View High School, Audito- 
rium (Russell Ave. & Lenox St.) 
Chairman—Thomas E. Costello, Milwaukee 

The Self-Survey Method of Improving In- 
struction in Commercial Subjects— 
J. O. Malott, Commercial Specialist, 
a of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

Should the Commercial Department of 
Our High Schools Prepare Students 
for College or for Life?—L. Gilbert 
Dake, President, National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Report of Committee for Advancement of 
Commercial Education—R. J. Blair, 


Chairman of Commercial Department 
Washington High School, Milwaukee 


English—Lecture Room, Public Museum 
Chairman—Anthonette Durant, Platteville 
Writing As A Business—Meredith Nich- 
olson 


What English Is the Most Worth?— 
Sterling A. Leonard 


Report of Committee on Minimum Essen- 
tials in Grammar 


General Science—State Teachers College 
Chairman—Grace E. Peebles, Fond du Lac 
Providing for Individual Differences by 
the Contract Plan—Ira C. Davis, 
Madison 
Discussion by Elgie Marcks, North Mil- 
waukee and Adele Schaar, Fond du 


ac 
A Plan of Instruction for a Unit in Gen- 
eral Science—L. H. Dressendorfer, 
Marshfield 
Discussion by Gertrude Kaiser, Oshkosh, 
and Edwin L. Siggelkow, East Troy 


High School Principals—Milwaukee Journal 
Building (4th & State) 
Chairman—W. C. Giese, Racine 
Securing and Utilizing Supplementary 
Reading Materials in High School 
History—Ben A. Sylla, Campbells- 
port, Wisconsin 
General Discussion 
Organizing Commercial Education to Meet 
Pupil Needs—J. O. Malott, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
General Discussion 


Home Economics—(Round Table Meetings)— 
Vocational School 
Chairman—Loretta Reilly, Madison 
Address by Alice M. Loomis, Chicago 
A Course in Child Training—Grace Ben- 
nett, Longfellow Junior High, Madi- 
son; Ruth McClelland, Randall Junior 
High, Madison 
Recent Developments in Nutrition—F. B. 
Hart, Prof. of Agricultural Chemis- 
try, University of Wisconsin 


Vocational Foods 
Chairman—Margaret McQuine, Milwaukee 
Foods in the Home and the School—Mary 
A. Brady, Extension Div., University 
of Wisconsin 
Address—Abby L. Marlatt, University of 
Wisconsin 


Vocational Clothing 
Chairman—Alma May Ganz, Alma 
Related Art in Clothing—Ruth E. Jones, 
Racine 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Voca- 
tional Clothing Classes — Elizabeth 
Hatch, Madison 


Family Relationships, Home Visiting, and 
Analysis of Home Making 
Chairman—Isabel Scholl, Madison 

Home Visiting—Mrs. Lucy Reeves, Mil- 
waukee 

A Course in Home Management—Mrs. M. 
S. Peerenboom, Appleton 

Address—Miss Alice M. Loomis, Chicago 
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ro lantic, a species of seal—a strange, beautiful 
-E. B. creature, with a coat soft as down, pliable as 
1emis- | | velvet, taking exquisite dyes as naturally as it wears 
its own coat of snowy white. It is rapidly becom- 
ing a big favorite. “Those who have been secking 
nkee a raccoon coat will find this fur infinitely finer and 
-Mary smarter. A really smart new fur, made up into 
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Intermediate Grades—Plankinton Hall, Audi- 
torium 
Chairman—Margaret C. McMahon 
Geographic ‘Training in the Intermediate 
tades+-H. M. Leppard, Chicago 
An Experimental Recitation Technique— 
Pres. George M. Snodgrass, La Crosse 


Kindergarten-Primary — Immanuel 
terian Church 
Chairman—Hannah Marks, Milwaukee 

The Kindergarten-Primary Unit — Alice 
Temple, Schooi of Education, Univ. 
of Chicago 

Art Activities of Young Children—Mar- 
garet Mathias, Mt. Clair, New Jersey 

Guiding Activities of the Pre-School Child 
—Mary Dabney Davis, Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 


Latin—Public Library (Stratford Arms for 
Luncheon) 
Chairman—Calla A. Guyles, Madison 
English and Latin as Tools for the Ex- 


Presby- 


pression of Thought—Marbury B. 
Ogle, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. 
Tilustrated Lecture “Ancient Rome _ in 
Modern Italy” — Grant Showerman, 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Round Table Discussion 
Mathematics—Roosevelt Junior High School 


(Ninth & Walnut Sts.) 
Chairman—Miss M. L. Williams, Kenosha 

The Mock Trial of B versus A—Presented 
by West Division High School Mathe- 
maties Club 

Individual Instruction in Algebra and 
Geometry—C. N. Stokes, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Opportunity for discussion will be given 
at the close of Mr. Stokes’ paper. 


Moral Education—Student-Teacher Conference 
—Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 

Chairman—Ray McCrory, Milwaukee 

Character An Investment—Judge Geo. A. 
Shaughnessy, Municipal Court, Mil- 
waukee 

Thursday noon—Lunch—Guests of Milwaukee 
Civic Club. 

Purpose of 
plained. 

Address: Character and Investment. 

:00—Meet at Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium. 

Introductory remarks. 

Address by a student. 

:30—Conference will break up into smaller 
groups with adult leader, to discuss moral 
issues, causes, and suggested remedies. 

Draw up code of high school standards. 

Suggest ideas on making standards a part of 
school environment. 

4:00—Conference called to order. 

Report of sections or groups. 

Open discussion. 

Appointment of committee to draw up final 
resolutions for adoption of code and meth- 
ods of making suggested code workable in 
the schools. 

5 :00—Adjournment. 


conference and methods ex- 


to 


bo 


6:00—Dinner—Guests 
Club. 

Report of Committee on resolutions. 
Discussion and adoption of resolutions. 
8:30—Adjournment. 

Friday—Delegates will be the guests of Mil- 
waukee high school students on a sight- 
seeing trip around the city [See cou- 
pon below] 


Music—Juneau Hall 
Chairman—Josephine Darrin 

The Assets and Liabilities of Public 
School Music—Wm. T. Darling, Wau- 
watosa 

Demonstration on Methods of Presenting 
Music to Classes Through the Use of 
the Phonograph—Florence Flanagan 


of Milwaukee Civic 


Parent-Teacher—Gold Room, Wisconsin Hotel 
Chairman—-Mrs. George C. Zachow, Milwau- 


kee 
Address—Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia 


Judging the Social Values of a Motion Pic- 
ture—Amelia McMynn 


Physical Education—Banquet Hotel 
Plankinton 
Chairman—Emma L. Wilder 
The Illinois Athletic Program for Girls— 
Miss Pauline Knapp, Chicago, IIl. 
The Future of Physical Education—Dr. 
James F. Rogers, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Physics—Grand Ave. Congregational Church 
Chairman—H. Clyde Krenerick 
Automobile Noises and Their Measure- 
ment—Dr. D. L. Rich, Michigan Univ. 
The Physics of Airplanes and Gliders— 
E. M. Guyer, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Question Box 


Room, 


Rural—Engleman Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—George V. Kelley, Princeton 
Shorewood High School Orchestra 

Unit Plan in Practice—Supt. M. T. Buck- 





ley 
The Future of the American Small Com- 


DELEGATE’S REGISTRATION BLANK 


Student-Teacher Conference 
November 3-4, 1927 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Teacher) 

Registration must be on file by Oct. 27. 

Note—Student delegates are to be guests of 
Milwaukee students on Thursday and Friday. 

Mail this card to— 

Chairman, Student—Teacher Conference 
West Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS, *0U ARE CORDIALLY 
9 


INVITED TO USE THE 
Phone and Office Services at this magnificent jewel- 
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Jewelers 
Wisconsin Avenue at 4th 


JOHN McCORMACK 


. World’s Greatest Tenor 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 
Friday Eve, 8:15 P. M., sharp Nov. 4th 


This is the Second Night of the Wisconsin Teachers Convention 
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JOHN MCCORMACK WRITES: “Please tell the visitors to the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association that I regretted more than anyone else that last year’s concert 
had to be postponed and assure them that with God’s help I will give them the very 
best I know how on the evening of November 4th.” 


Prices $1.10-$1.65-$2.20-$2.75—includes tax 
A deposit of 20% must accompany your order. Tickets will be held until noon of the 
day before the concert 
Every visitor to the convention will want to hear the most famous artist of this 
generation 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 





Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 


c/o Bradford’s Music House, 411 Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Teachers---You Are 
Especially Invited 








During your Conven- 
tion especial attention 
will be given to provide 
the most delicious menus, 
and the finest entertain- 
ment. 


Our special Noon-Day 
Luncheon is served from 
11 to 2 P. M. at 50c. 


Dancing in the Oriental 
Room from 6 to 8 P. M. 
and from 10 until closing. 


». 


Second St. near Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 














munity—Jos. K. Hart, Univ. of Wis. 
consin 

Why Music in the Schools?—Ida McLean, 
Chicago 

The Ideal Rural Teacher and How She 
Can be Helped by Intelligent Super- 
vision—W. H. Hunt, River Falls State 
Teachers College 

Address—(Speaker to be announced) 

Salient Objectives in Training Teachers— 
Frank J. Lowth, C. J. Kreilkamp, 
M. C. Palmer 


Speech Correction—Committee Room A, Audi- 
torium 
Chairman—Lavilla A. Ward 
The Use of Plays and Games in Correct- 
ing Articulatory Defects in the Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades—Anna 
Sullivan, Appleton; Nellie Davis, Osh- 





os 

The Problem of Stuttering—Mrs. Aminda 
Bryngelson, Madison; Mary Zassen- 
haus, Milwaukee 

Re-adjustments in the Home and School 

—Ruth Romig, Madison; Anne Ligon, Ra- 
cine 

Hoarseness—Cora Seideman, Sheboygan; 
Felicia Druck, Manitowoc 

Cleft Palate Speech—Dorothy Walstad, 
Madison 

Parent Education—Henet Leicht, Eau 
Claire; Martha Jane Shea, Green Bay 

Discussion 

Consultants: Pauline B. Camp, Madison; 

Robert West, University of Wisconsin 


Speech Training Round Table — Milwaukee 
Journal Lecture Room (2nd floor) 
Chairman—George J. Balzer, Washington 
High School, Milwaukee 
Teacher Training for Speech Work—Frank 
E. Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College 
What Business Expects from a Course in 
Public Speaking—William Doll, Mil- 
waukee 
Debate as an Educational Technique — 
H. L. Ewbank, University of Wis- 
consin 
Relation of Speech to Personality Devel- 
opment—Wayne L. Morse, University 
of Minnesota 


Teachers of Mentally Deficient—Room 305, 
Vocational School 


Chairman—Stella V. Stillson, Madison 


Vocational—Vocational School Auditorium 
Chairman—R. L. Cooley 
Address—Edwin A. Lee, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia 
Business Meeting 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 2:00 P. M. 


All Science—State Teachers’ College, 845 
Downer Avenue 
Chairman—W. F. Roecker, Milwaukee 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30—College Cafe- 
teria 
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HUDIK RELIABLE Ee U 


Famous for 














Style— i ty— Service 





A Safe Buy— 
And a Good One! 


Our Guaranteed 


Fur Coats 


Otter, Raccoon, 
Beaver, Mink, etc. 


reasonably 
priced! 






CO. 
brothers. 


423 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE 


“Where GOOD FURS are made--- 
| ---and SOLD at Low Prices” 
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Diamonds 
Watches 


c™ Jewelry 
~-¢, Silverware 





>— ad 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Class Club Society 
Rings Pins’ Badges 


Engraved Stationery 
Announcements Invitations 


Medals’ ‘Trophies’ Shields 
for 
All Athletic and Scholastic Events 


New designs developed 


Bunde & Cpmeyer Co. 


Jewelers -Milwaukee 
Plenkinton Arcade Building 


Where Quality Is As Represented 











Teachers: 


To Serve You 
Is a Privilege 


In your choice of shoes and hosiery 
for class room, sports and dress, 
especial courtesy is assured you 
here. We invite your charge ac- 
count. It enables us to register your 
shoe size, and to fill your mail or- 
ders to your complete satisfaction 
when it is inconvenient for you to 
make your selections here in person. 
There is true economy in Hanan Ex- 
tra Quality. 


HANAN & SON 


Shoes and Hosiery 
for Women and Men 


205 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 











High School Science Problems—H. A, 
Webb, Geo. Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Discussion and Business Meeting 





Biology—State Teachers’ College 
Chairman—James A. Jones, Fond du Lac 
The Evolution of Biology Texts—H. A, 
Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tests and Measurements of Results—J. F, 
Groves, Ripon College 


Chemistry—State Teachers’ College 
Chairman—Thos. R. Moyle, Milwaukee 
What Should the Chemistry Teach Read? 
Prof. Boutwell, Beloit College 
Home Remedies, Claims vs. Composition 
—P. N. Leech, Am. Med. Assn. Lab,, 
Chicago 
The Journal of Chemical Education— 
(Speakers to be announced) 
The Possibilities of Teaching Beginning 
Chemistry by Individual Instruction 
--H. A. Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 


College Professors of Education 
Chairman—J. F. Whitford, Milton 

Practice Teaching by College Seniors— 
H. H. Foster, Beloit Coliege 

The Psychology of Individual Differences 
—J. M. O’Gorman, Marquette Univer- 
sity 

Discussion led by C. A. Merriman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Education of the Deaf—Room 120, Vocational 
School 
Chairman-—Anna Nugent, Fond du Lac 
Psychology of Happiness—Henrietta V. 
Race 
Language for the Deaf—Mrs. Mabel V. 
Lacy 


Educational Research—Lecture Room, Public 
Museum 
Chairman—C, H. Matravers, Manitowoc 
A Statistical Study of Levels of Usage— 
S. A. Leonard, University of Wiscon- 
sin 
Aptitude Tests—C. L. Hull, University of 
Wisconsin 


Elementary Principals—Kilbourn Hall, Audi- 
torium 
Chairman—Philip A. Kolb, Milwaukee 

The Development of a Reading Program 
—C. J. Anderson, University of Wis- 
consin 

Some Important Things to Consider in 
Teaching Reading—W. W. Theisen, 
Milwaukee 

A Demonstration in Primary Reading— 
Amber McCabe, Waukesha 


English Round Tables—Luncheon, Elks Club, 
12:30 


Make reservations with Ruth Mary Fox, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee. $1.00 
a plate. 
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Savitt 
Saves 
You------ 


Buy Direct 
from our fac- 
tory ata great 
saving. 





Milwaukee’s Exclusive Furrier 


I Savitt 


MANUFACTURING FURRIER / URING FURRIER 


628 WISCONSIN AVENUE 


FURS 


AT AN ABSOLUTE SAVING 
In response to popular demand and 


fairness to all customers we continue 
our Sale prices. 
Showing all the Sea- 
son’s Newest Furs Savitt’s Ideal 
Small deposit holds any Charge Account 
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DISTINCTIVE APPAREL 
GRAND AT SECOND 
MILWAUKEE 


‘Teacher 


Specials 
during 


the 
Convention © 
in 
Furs 
Dresses 
Coats 
Shoes 


and 


Millinery 


‘‘Open an Account at Reels’’ 
“Write for Fur Catalog’’ 














Round Tables, Elks Club, 2:00 P. M. 


Round Table One 
Chairman—Teresa V. O’Brien, Fond du Lae 
Theme: The Appreciation of Literature 
1. Literature and the Senses—J. Rose 
Colby, Ill. State Normal Univ., Nor- 

mal, Ill. 
2. Objective Tests in Literature—Maur- 

ice W. Moe, Milwaukee 


Round Table Two 
Chairman—Anthonette Durant, Platteville 
Theme: Method in English 
1. Earning Grades in _ Literature— 
Blandford Jennings, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri 
. The Possibilities and Dangers of the 
Contract Method—S. Thomas, 
Madison 
3. Our Experience with the Contract 
and Unit—R. E. Balliette, Sturgeon 
Say 


iw) 


Round Table Three 
Chairman—Professor W. G. Bleyer, Madison 
Theme: Journalism 
1. The Place of Journalistic Types of 
Writing in High School Courses in 
English Composition—Discussion led 
by G. M. Hyde, University of Wis- 
consin 
2. How Can Student Publications be 
Most Effectively Used as a Means of 
Motivating the Written Work of 
High School Students ?—Discussion 
led by Helen M. Patterson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


Fine Arts—Milwaukee Art Institute (456 Jef- 

ferson St.) 
Chairman—Marjorie S. Logan, Milwaukee 

The Art Teacher’s Part in Creative Work 

—Margaret E. Mathias, Montclair, 

N. J. 

Art as an Inspiration and Enrichment of 
Academic Subjects—Marie Claussen- 
ius, Chicago 


Geography and Grammar Grades (Joint Ses- 
sion)—Plankinton Hall, Auditorium 
Chairmen—G. O. Banting, Waukesha 
(Grammar); W. C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 
(Geography) 

What Has Geography to Contribute to 
Education ?—H. M. Leppard, Univer- 
sity of Chicago ; 

Making Social Science and English Real- 
istic and Vital: A Cooperative Study 
—Mineta Merton, Magdalen Moxon, 
Teachers in Waukesha Jr. High 

Tendencies in the Teaching of History— 
W. C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 


Univ. 


Bldg. 
Chairman—J. M. Tice, Whitewater 
Hooks and Crooks in Penmanship—Joseph 
L. Reilly, Postal Educ. Bureau, Mil- 
waukee 


Handwriting—Room 130, Extension 
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Attention Teachers 
MAKE THE 


Plankinton Recreation 
Company 
Your Headquarters 


Remodeled Lunch Room and 
Soda Grill 


Make your appointments by phone 
or letter for your work in our 


Beauty Shoppe 


Checking Facilities — Rest Rooms 
Telephone Station 
Cafeteria Newly Decorated 


Plankinton Arcade 
Basement 








LAIKIN’S 


316 Wisconsin Avenue 


Specially Priced 


for 


Teacher’s Week 
Coats 


For Winter 


$55.00 


Val. to $69.50 


Dresses 


All New Models 


$25.00 


Val. to $39.50 














Writing Aims in West Allis—R. O. West, 
West Allis 

Treatment of Handwriting in the High 
School—James A. Book, Milwaukee 

The Evaluation Chart in Teaching Pen- 
manship—Lillian Bushman, Burling- 
ton 

Handwriting Objectives from the Business 
Men’s Point of View—Thos C. Saw- 
yier, Madison 

Influence of Habit on Handwriting—John 
F. Tyrrell, Milwaukee 

Round Table Discussion 


High School Principals—Milwaukee Jrnl. Bldg. 
Auditorium (4th & State) 
Chairman—W. C. Giese, Racine 
Organizing the Teaching of American 
Literature to Interpret the American 
Spirit and American Life — Ethel 
Holt, Racine 
General Discussion 
The Responsibility of the Other Depart- 
ments for the Teaching of English— 
William Claude Reavis, University of 
Chicago 
General Discussion 


History—Milwaukee Teachers’ College Audi- 
torium 
Chairman—Neal Billings, Milwaukee 

Conclusions from a Stenographic Study 
of One Hundred High School Classes 
in History and the Social Sciences— 
A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin 

Six Round Table Discussions 


Home Economics — Auditorium, Vocational 


School 
Chairman—Bessie May Allen, Stevens Point 

Report of Councillor 

The Effect of Changing Economic and So- 
cial Conditions in the U. S. on the 
Standards in the American Home— 
Abby L. Marlatt, Madison 

The Home as the Central Social Unit— 
Alice M. Loomis, Chicago 


Junior High School—Banquet Room, Plankin- 
ton Hotel 
Chairman—R. B. Woodworth, Fond du Lac 
Classroom Management and the Unusual 
Child—Bernice Scoville, Kenosha 
What Type of Curriculum Best Meets the 
Needs of the Junior High School Pu- 
pil?—Harrison U. Wood, Racine 
Industrial Work in the Junior High School 
Edwin A. Lee, Univ. of California 


Kindergarten-Primary — Immanuel 
rian Church 
Chairman—Hannah Marks, Milwaukee 
Luncheon—12:15—Hotel Astor 
Meeting — 2:45 — Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church 


Presbyte- 
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We cater to the wants 


Florence Moran’s of Teachers 
Permanent Waves have 
added charm and know their needs 


Strikingly individua!, and so natural 


it is hard to distinguish from a nat- LOED , 
ural wave. Our regular $10 


tg wave, special now 
een er Re et oe cst eh 
’ . 
Florence Moran’s Beauty Shop Where you can buy with confidence 
132 3rd Street, Opposite Davidson Theater 
Grand 287 215 Wisconsin Ave. Merrill Theatre Bldg. 














We lead the field in French Marcel Waving 


Dolly Beauty Shop 


Dolly Kilroe 


We give a permanent Wave for $20.00 that is superior to any that 
you have had or seen. 


Also Eugene Waves at $8.50 during convention. 


305 Palace Theater Bldg. Milwaukee 
Tel. Grand 5133 











Absolute 
(guarantee 
Reasonable 
Prices On 
Fur Garments 
John Figved Fur Co. 


1559 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


At the end of the Holton-Mitchell 
car line. 
Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings 
Telephone Orchard 7630 
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An Invitation 


Is cordially extended to all the teachers 
during their convention in Milwaukee to 
visit the Walk Over shoe store. 


You will be surprised and 
delighted with the large and 
varied assortment of cor- 
rect new shoe styles that 
are being shown. 


Walk-Over 


SHOES Sor Men and Women 
Plankinton Arcade 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Milwaukee’s 
Leading 
Millinery 

Establish- 
ment 





4, 


Plankinton Arcade Building 
141 Wisconsin Avenue 











The Physiology of Fear—Dr. D. W, 
Roberts 

Fitting Educational Activities into a 
Required Course of Studies—Adelaide 
M. Ayer 


Library—First Methodist Episcopal Church 
(formerly Grand Ave.) 
Chairman—Ruth M. Lathrop, West Allis 

How to Gain the Cooperation of all the 
School Departments—Edith L. Rud- 
dock, Manitowoc 

Some Contagious Ideas for Publicity— 
Myrtle Marston, Antigo 

Aids to Efficiency in the Day’s Routine— 
Ruth Mielke, Appleton 

Interesting Supplementary Aids —- Irene 
Newman, Madison 


Manual Training—Walker Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—T. M. Irons, Superior 


Mental Hygiene—Engleman Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—Pauline B. Camp, Madison 

The Importance of the Emotional Life of 
the Child in Education—Dr. Wm. F. 

Lorenz, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Discussion led by Dr. R. E. Bushong, 
Dir. of Milwaukee Co. Mental Hy- 

giene Clinic 





Modern Foreign Languages 
School 
Chairman—Casimir D. Zdanowicz, Madison 
The Study of Foreign Languages in This 
Country; Why we teach Them and 
How—Colbert Searles, Univ. of Minn. 
College Training of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers in the United 
States in the Light of Results Ob- 
tained by the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study—C. M. Purin, Milwaukee 
General Discussion 


Riverside High 


Music—Juneau Hall 
Chairman—Josephine Darrin 

The Problems of Junior High Music— 
Earl L. Baker, Appleton 

The Values and Dangers of Class Piano 
Instruction in the Public Schools— 
Leland A. Coon, University of Wis- 
consin 


Retirement Fund Association—Gold Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin 
Chairman—F. E. Converse, Beloit 
Investment of Retirement System Funds— 
E. B. Skinner, Madison. 
The Retirement Law in the Legislature— 
E. G. Doudna, Madison 
(Election of two members of Public 
School Retirement Board. Terms of 
W. T. Darling, City Supt. Wauwa- 
tosa, and O. J. Thompson, Principal 
County Rural Normal, Eau Claire, ex- 
pire Jan. 1, 1928.) 
Report and Round Table Discussion—Led 
by Secy. R. E. Loveland, Madison 
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Welcome Teachers MAJESTIC 


Try our NOON and EVENING 3d St. and Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 


LUNCHES, 50 Cents /11| CONTINUOUS j11, 


American and Chinese Dishes |A.M.! VAUDEVILLE-PHOTOPLAY iP. M.| 


New China Restaurant 7 BIG ACTS 7 


312 Wisconsin Avenue and an exclusive first-run 
oe FEATURE PICTURE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Mats. 10-25c Eves. 10-40c 














Vapor Marcel Permanent Wave 


Non Electrical Process 
Does not require setting 
Will not Kink or Discolor the Hair 
Marcelling, finger waving and hair cutting 
done by experts only 


MAISON MARIE 
723 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
Broadway 717 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Teachers--- 


While in Milwaukee be sure to attend 
Saxe’s Wisconsin — the state’s leading 
theater—now featuring DAVE 
SCHOOLER and his Playboys with a 
large cast of outstanding stage stars in 


addition to the finest photoplays. 


The Treat of Your Visit! 
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The Hambitzer 
Music House 


Invites your inspection of its 


—New Store— 


412—Broadway at Wisconsin 
Avenue 


Better than ever equipped to give 
you music service in Sheet Music, 
Music Books, Band and Orchestra 


Music. 


“MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY” 





a a 
DAVIDSON srewcm: 


Brown-Mgr. 


Milwaukee’s Leading Theatre 


tcnm. oun. Oct. 30 


COMM. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


Convention Week 


After 199 Times in Chicago 


Richard 
Bennett 


44THE BARKER”’ 


By Kenyon Nicholson 
The Greatest Show Under Canvas 
in The Theatre 


Eves. 50c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 
Mats. 50c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 














GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel Wiscon- 
sin, Room 106 on the Mezzanine Floor, where 
information regarding meeting places, lunch- 
eons, reunions, and the like will be available, 
No attempt is made to register those in attend- 
ance. An information booth will also be main- 
tained in the exhibit rooms at the Auditorium. 

Reduced Fare. The Central Passenger As- 
sociation has granted a round trip fare at one 
and one-half regular rates from any point in 
Wisconsin. Tickets will be sold from October 
381-—November 5 inclusive, with final return 
limit to reach original starting point not later 
than November 10. These tickets will be sold 
only upon presentation of identification certifi- 
cates applicable to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. Be sure to secure a cer- 
tificate before purchasing a ticket. Adjust- 
ments are difficult to make after a ticket has 
been purchased. Tickets will be: validated at 
Milwaukee by the agents at the regular ticket 
offices of the line over which the ticket was 
purchased. Some agents do not keep on hand 
a stock of round-trip forms. It will be wise 
then, to consult the agent far enough in ad- 
vance to insure his having the proper form on 


hand. In the larger places this is not neces- 
sary. 
Hotels. You will find most of the Milwau- 


kee hotels advertised elsewhere in the Jour- 
NAL. Write at once for rooms. 


ROOMS 


The Convention and Publicity Bureau of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 108 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, will conduct a clear- 
ing-house for rooms. Hotels will be asked to 
turn over to the Bureau all requests for reser- 
vations that they cannot take care of, and the 
Bureau will then place the reservations at 
other hotels and notify members what accom- 
modations have been secured for them. 

Should you be unable to secure suitable hotel 
accommodations, or if you prefer rooms in a 
private home, send your request to the Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau. Please state 
whether accommodations are required for one 
or more persons and give the names of all 
persons for whom reservations are desired. 
Also state what nights you will want to oc- 
cupy the room and the approximate rate per 
night you want to pay. The Bureau will se- 
cure the accommodations you ask for and no- 
tify you of the location, price, and how to get 
there from the down-town district. The room 
keeper will also be notified that a reservation 
has been made for you. 

It is only fair to all concerned that appli- 
cants for accommodations notify the room 
keeper and the Convention and Publicity Bu- 
reau should a member desire to go elsewhere 
after an assignment has been made. This is 
quite necessary in order that the room re- 
served may be assigned to another. 


Final Program will be ready for distribu- 
tion at the meeting Thursday morning. 
BRING YOUR MEMBERSHIP CARD. 
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DEPEND ON ROOT 
for 
Fashionable 


Furs 


In our present 
stock we have 
coats of every 


type — coats for 
college maids, 
coats for matrons 
—and values that 


we guarantee can 
not be equaled. 


W. J. Root isa 
100% manufac- 
turing retailer. 








W. J. ROOT 














Extending to 
Wisconsin 
leachers 


A cordial 

welcome to 

Milwaukee 
and Arthurs 


The Smartest Ladies’ 


Accessories Shop 





TADTMURS 


INZIN AVENUE AT 
B MiVAUKLE WIACOM,IN 





Membership in the association is two dollars 
a year. The membership year is from Sep- 
tember 1 to August 31. Join your local if pos- 
sible. Memberships will be sold by the treas- 
urer at the Auditorium. You may send mem- 
bership direct to the secretary’s office at Madi- 
son. Membership entitles you to attend all 
meetings and includes subscription to THE 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Exhibits. A splendid exhibit of school sup- 
plies, furniture, equipment, textbooks, and the 
like may be found in the basement of the Audi- 
torium. Here you will find much of interest 
and value. Visit the exhibits. 

Attendance Certificates. Any time after 
four o’clock Friday afternoon certificates of 
attendance may be had at the Secretary’s office 
in the Hotel Wisconsin. Some school boards 
require the certificate, but most do not. 

Representative Assembly. The Representa- 
tive Assembly will meet in the First Metho- 
dist Church on West Wisconsin Avenue on 
Thursday afternoon, November 3, at 1:45. It 
is hoped that all of the business can be com- 
pleted at this session. The Committee on Cre- 
dentials will meet Wednesday afternoon and 
the printed list of delegates will be distributed 
at the meeting. 

Following is the order of business: 

Report of Committee on Credentials 

Announcement of Committees 

Election of Officers: President, three 
vice-presidents; secretary; members of 
Executive Committee for three years to 
succeed Lillian McCormick and Thomas 
E. Sanders, whose terms expire Janu- 
ary 1, 1928 

Adoption of Budget for 1928 

Report of Committees 

New Business 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


1. That all General Sessions are in the Audi- 
torium. 
2. That all General Sessions begin at 8:45 
M 


A. M. 

3. That all business is transacted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

4. That the concert on Thursday night begins 
at 8:15. 

5. That meetings begin and close promptly. 

6. That your tickets should be validated be- 
fore your return. Ticket agent at station 
is validating agent. 


COMMITTEES 
Credentials 
Flora Menzel, Milwaukee 
Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse 
Janet Cody, Janesville 
Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire 
Paul L. Kaiser, Juneau 


Resolutions 
Ethel Gardner, Milwaukee, Chairman 
S. B. Tobey, Wausau 
H. L. Miller, Madison 
Henry Sutton, Green Bay 
Elizabeth Allen, Menomonie 
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5 Doors North of Wisconsin St. 
Tel. Broadway 2358 412 Milwaukee St. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Culture 


Phone Broadway 636 


A Great Special! 


For a short time only 
Genuine $15.00 Eugene 
or Circuline Perma- 


Expert Operators only 


Hair Dress Free 
All branches of Beauty 


5 
Thompson’s 
238-9 Plankinton Arcade Milwaukee, Wis. 








Welcome Teachers 


BOWLES LUNCH CoO. 


310 Wisconsin Avenue 
372 East Water Street 
221 West Water Street 











The Book of 
Knowledge 


The New Edition 


18 Departments 15,000 Illustrations 


Articles from this new edition are now 
being used as complete classroom lessons. 


New Library Index 


When at the convention visit our booth, 


and inspect this wonderful new edition. 


Free descriptive booklet mailed, on re- 


quest. 


ee ee 


THE THOMAS J. CAIE CoO. 
Room 4079 Plankinton Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


You may mail me free your descriptive 
booklet on the new edition of The Book of 


Knowledge. 


BREE en ee ee Te a eee eee Be ee 











Necrology 

Mrs. Alice Ekern Rood, Madison, Chai 
man 

Mrs. Harriet M. McKenzie, Kenosha 

Lucy Leonard, Shell Lake 

V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

Rudolph Hanson, Superior 


Resolutions may be sent to the Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee any time before the 
meeting. 


The Necrology Committee finds it difficult 
to keep a correct list of teachers who have 
died during the year. In order that all names 
may be included it is requested that any one 
who knows of deaths report them to the com- 
mittee. 


OFFICERS 


Elizabeth McCormick, President, Superior 
Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison 
Guy F. Loomis, Treasurer, Kenosha 
Vice-presidents: 

Fred L. Witter, Burlington 

O. S. Morse, Madison 

Paul B. Clemens, Milwaukee 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Term Expires | 
Frank O. Holt, Madison—ex officio__Jan., 1928 


C. J. Anderson, Madison____-__-__- Jan., 1930 
Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee_-_-_-_--_-- Jan., 1930 
Lillian McCormick, Superior-_---- Jan., 1928 
Thomas E. Sanders, Racine_-_-_-_---- Jan., 1928 
H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan ----_----- Jan., 1929 
Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac_-_-__- Jan., 1929 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


University of Chicago dinner. Colonial Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin, 12:15. $1.25 a plate. 
Send reservations to O. Granger, Shore- 
wood. 

Eau Claire State Teachers’ college alumni din- 
ner—Blatz Hotel, 6:00 P. M. Make reser- 
vations through President H. A. Schofield. 

La Crosse State Teachers’ college alumni “get- 
together and banquet.” Blue Room, Re- 
publican Hotel, 5:30. M. F. Miller, Chair- 
man Banquet Committee. 

Lawrence college alumni banquet. Republican 
hotel, 6:00 P. M. President Wriston will 
speak for the College and Dan Hardt for 
the alumni, and there will be a special 
musical program. 

Physical Education “Get Acquainted Lunch- 
eon.” Plankinton Hotel, 12 o’clock. $1.25 
per plate. Send reservations to Theresa 
M. Statz, 211 Henry Clay Street, Milwau- 
kee. 

Platteville State Teachers’ college alumni Get- 
Together luncheon. Republican Hotel, 12 
o’clock. $1.00 a plate. Make reservations 
through W. H. Williams. 
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You are again cordially invited to visit our exhibit at the 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Convention 


in the Milwaukee Auditorium 
Conveniently located in booths 30-31-32 and 33 


A group of courteous sales-people will be there to meet you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Company 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 














TEACHERS YOU ARE WELCOME AT THE AVENUE FASHION SHOP 
Women’s High-Grade Wear At Moderate Prices 









Fur Coats---Dresses 
Cloth Coats, Millinery according to 
the latest fashion 

Master Designer Biggest Selection Most Moderate 


AG. Geils Prices in Our History 


For individual style ask Mr. Weiler personally 





16 Years in Service in . ¥ 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin A written guarantee with every garment 





Awarded First Prizes—Gold ,Medals—Diplomas from Paris, London, Rome, 
Brussels, Barcelona, Berlinjand Vienna, for designing Ladies’ Garments. 





Garment Witht 
mt EXCLUSIVE S70). / nae 


Personally Confidence 
601 Wisconsin Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Laws of Living 
Things 


by 
EDWARD J. MENGE, Ph. D., Se. D. 


Director of the Department of Animal 
Biology, Marquette University 


A new high school biology text which 
shows the unity underlying the biological 
laws applied to the lowest as well as the 
highest of living things. 


The type specimen used is the perch, 
which is always very conveniently ob- 
tained at all seasons of the year. 


The text is excellently arranged, having 
a complete vocabulary of all the important 
words in the chapter at the beginning. 
At the close of each chapter there are a 
number of review questions, valuable in 
summarizing the work as it is completed. 


There are 183 illustrations in the book, 
practically all drawn or redrawn specially 
for this book. 

Cloth, 530 pages, 5% x 8 inches 
Price, $1.72 

Will be sent on ten days approval upon 

request. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2830 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee. Wis. 


| 
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869 Schools are using 
this ideal textbook— 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


_— TRAINING FOR | 


Bus! 



















TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 
If you have introduced a course in elementary 
business training, or if you contemplate start 
ing suchacourse, be sure to become acquainted 
with this widely used text. Send for literature. 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON acaba | 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


a 
FOR TEXTBOOKS a 


( San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia * 






5¢. 
— 


56 
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Stout Institute Alumni Annual Reunion and 
Banquet. Colonial Room, Hotel Wiscon. 
sin, 6:00 P. M. $1.50 a plate. Make reser. 
vations with Miss Jane Polmeteer, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Miss Polmeteer, who is president of the 
Milwaukee Alumni Club, will be toast- 
mistress. 


Superior State Teachers’ college. Dinner and 
reunion in the Blue Room of the Republi- 
can Hotel, 6:00 P. M. $1.00 a plate. 


University of Wisconsin Alumni Banquet. 
Hotel Pfister, 12:15 sharp. Price $1.25 a 
plate. President Glenn Frank will speak. 


W.I. A. A. will meet at 4:30 in the Auditorium 
of the Milwaukee Journal Building. 


The Milwaukee Normal Alumni Association 
will hold its annual reunion and dinner 
Thursday, November 3, at 6 o’clock in the 
Fern Room of the Hotel Pfister. Plates 
$1.50. Send reservations to Chas. B. 
Gates, care of Milwaukee State Teachers’ 
College. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


Carroll College. Luncheon, 12 o’clock, Re- 
publican hotel. Carroll headquarters, 
Room 158, Hotel Wisconsin. 


Junior High School administrators breakfast. 
Hotel Wisconsin, 8:00 A. M. 


Kindergarten-Primary luncheon. 12:15, Hotel 
Astor. 


Oshkosh State Teachers’ college luncheon. 
Colonial Room, Republican Hotel, Twelve 
o’clock. $1.00 a plate, Make reservations 
with Jennie G. Marvin, State Teachers’ 
college, or at Republican Hotel, by No- 
vember 3. 


River Falls State Teachers’ college banquet. 
Y. M. C. A. dining hall, 5:00 P. M. $1.25 
a plate. Mail reservations early to A. H. 
Hanson, 765 Bartlett Avenue, Milwaukee. 


Philomathean Literary Society of Stout Insti- 
tute will have a reunion breakfast at the 
Wisconsin Hotel, 8:30 A. M. Please send 
reservations to Margaret Humphreys, 515 
Maple Avenue, Waukesha, before Novem- 
ber 1. 


State Vocational Guidance luncheon. Y. M. 
C. A. Dr. E. A. Lee, University of Cali- 
fornia, will speak. Make reservations in 
advance with Lucy Underwood, Vocational 
School, Madison, $1.00 a plate. 


Whitewater Teachers college banquet. Re- 
publican House, 12 o’clock noon. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Wisconsin Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. Breakfast at Gimbel’s Tea 
Room, 7:45 A. M. All women in super- 
visory positions are urged to come and 
get acquainted. 
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PROGRAM OF WISCONSIN COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


At Wisconsin Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1927 


Music—Shorewood High School Orchestra 
Literature for Citizensnip—E. G. Doudna, Sec- 
retary Wis. Teachers Association 
Discussion — Waukesha Plan — Supt. Arthur 
Tews 
Two Level Assignments 
William Gilson 
Singing—Led by Supt. A. J. Thorne 
Uniform Certification of Teachers 
Supt. Paul Kaiser 
Supt. Avery Jones 
Ass’t Supt. O. H. Plenzke 
How the School Board Convention Serves the 
People—Rural School Inspector Geo. Dick 
State Fair and Other Exhibits—Supt. Arthur 
Meating 
Luncheon—Wisconsin Hotel 
The County Superintendency 
Modern Education 
Principal Sheboygan Co. 
Dornbush 
Supt. W. J. Berger 
Supt. August Newman 
Modern Tendencies in School Building—High 
School Inspector H. W. Schmidt 
A Few Aspects of Rural Education—Gleaned 
from the N. E. A.—Supt. Anna Nelson 
Report of Legislative Committee—Supt. G. T. 
Longbotham 
Business Meeting 


Note: Committees named below will please 
meet at Wisconsin Hotel at 5 P. M. November 
lst and prepare a definite signed report to be 
presented by each chairman to the business 
meeting of the Association on November 2. 


in History—Supt. 


a Factor in 


Normal, H. C. 


COMMITTEES 


Nominations 
Supt. H. P. Reid 
Supt. T. S. Thompson 
Supt. Nell Mahoney 
Supt. John Klingman 
Supt. Esther Krakow 


Uniform Systems 
Supt. A. G. Meating 
Supt. Arthur Dietz 
Supt. Avery Jones 


Resolutions 
Supt. R. S. Ihlenfeldt 
Supt. Dora Dessureau 
Supt. E. T. Griffen 


Necrology 
Supt. M. M. Haney 
Supt. Ella M. Hessler 
Supt. A. R. Thiede 


New Laws 
Supt. G. T. Longbotham 
Supt. August Newman 
Supt. Samuel Long 








‘*The Shorthand We Have 
Been Waiting For!”’ 
—Educators Say 


“Instructors enjoy teaching it; stu- 
dents enjoy studying it,” one school prin- 
cipal writes. Everywhere, educators 
give high endorsement to Speedwriting, 
the simple, natural shorthand, written in 
the plain letters of the alphabet. 
teachers are 


Schools 
are adopting it; using it 
personally. 


Spee TRADE LedwTt TH LIT 
The ‘NATURAL “SHORTHAND 


All the drudgery of teaching and learn- 
ing shorthand is eliminated by this easy, 
scientific system. No signs and symbols, 
no tedious practice or memory work. You 
put the familiar a-b-c’s to work at once 


Extension Course for Teachers 
You can qualify to teach Speedwriting 
or learn it for personal use through our 
special Teachers’ Course, conducted on the 
correspondence plan. You can master the 
system thorous rhiy in a few weeks of 
spare time study. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Where shall we send vour copy of the 
interesting booklet that tells the full 
story of Speedwriting? 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS. Inc., 
Dept. 168K 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 


Write for further information 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
1127 Emerald St. Madison, Wis. 











MAGAZINE BARGANS 
Also Books, Must. wa Service. Low 
Prices. On ‘CREDIT Why not have —— 
teachers order with wan Much chea 
Catalogs, Samples FREE. ‘‘Write’’ NOW! 


Collman Book & Magazine Service 
Box 826 


Milwaukee 
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. é THE BEST EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
Victor Orthophonic Records English History Latin 
: Suitable for both Grades and High School. 
Are now available for every phase of Nothing comparable to these Games for In- 
educational work struction and Entertainment. Used and Ap- 
‘ i ’ proved throughout the country. Send for 
The Victor Talking Machine Co., Cam- Descriptive Catalogue of Games. 
den, New Jersey. SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. 
2088 Lunt Ave. Chicago, Hlinois 








, 4 “Where EVERYBODY Eats” 
° —Tea Room—Second Floor— 
—Where really good, pure, wholesome and 
appetizing foods are served— 








DAILY 
MILWAUKEE Special Noon-Day Luncheon and Plate Luncheon 
TYPEWRITERS 
Sold RENTED Repaired 


Student Rates 
Headquarters for Portable Machines of all Makes 
Typewriter & Adding Machine Exchange Inc. 


Store 34 Plankinton Arcade (Main floor near center) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Wisconsin Educators 


Don’t leave the Convention until you have visited the 
exhibit of 
the 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 


and inspected the MAXWELL line of school shades 
featuring the patented 


AIR-an-LITE Double-Roll Shade 
THE BEST SHADE ON THE MARKET FOR SCHOOL USE 


Let us give you a figure on your shade needs NOW! 











Ask for a copy of “MODERN SHADING” 


The Shade Service Bureau 


a subsidiary of 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicago - New York - Pittsburgh - Kansas City 
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- MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


Than you ever thought possible 





Mitchell Merry Whirl 


Already the Merry Whirl is scoring the greatest success in our Playground 
History! And why! Because no other Playground Device of equally low 
price ever supplied so completely all the amusement and exercise afforded in 


the Merry Whirl. 
REMEMBER 
The Merry Whirl 


—will accommodate over 50 children at one time 

—is the safest Playground Device on the market 

—does not need supervision 

—is an all-year apparatus 

—and guaranteed to give satisfaction 
Send for the Mitchell “Betterbilt’”’ Catalog today. As you turn its pages, note from the 
illustrations how strongly and sturdily Mitchell Equipment is built and assembled. 


| Consider our low price and uniformly good design and construction. You will be con- 
|  vinced that it represents an incomparable value involving real economy. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1804 Forest Home Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
Visit Our Booth at the Milwaukee Convention 


























FLOWERS, MONTAVILLE, 








Speakers on the General Program 


Data from Who’s Who 





CAMERON BECK. Personnel Director of the 


New York Stock Exchange, and special 
lecturer in the course in Business Econom- 
ics for employes. About 10,000 applicants 
for positions pass through the Personnel 
Office each year. Mr. Beck’s department 
also has charge of the athletic activities, 
health, salaries, education, and training of 
the New York Stock exchange employes, 
and takes care of their other needs, such 
as insurance, retirement fund, sick leave, 
vacations. 





edu- 


lecturer, 

cator; b. Cincinnati, Jan. 7, 1868; A 
Ohio Northern U., 1890; grad. Cincinnati 
Coll. of Music, Voice and Oratory, 1894; 


, 


A. M., Ohio U., 1905. Supt. Norwood (0,) 
pub. schs., 1890-96; dir. univ. extension, 
U. of Cincinnati, 1891-94; pres. and treas, 
Interstate Lyceum Bur., 1896-1903; pres, 
Flowers Acad. of Music and Dramatic 
Arts, 1903-07; pres. Internat. Lyceum 
Assn., 1910-12 and since 1917. Lecturer 
on dramatic lit., since 1896; also lectures 
on the Japanese problem, Oriental prob- 
lems, world problems; spl. lecturer exten- 
sion div., univs. of Wis., Minn., N. D., and 
Ind. Methodist. Mason (82nd). Was 
head of lyceum and speakers’ bureaus 
Prog. Nat. hdqrs., New York; Rep. nomi- 
nee for Congress, Los Angeles, 1918. Mem, 
-advisory com. of Com. on Pub. Inform, 
Washington. Author: Japanese Conquest 
of American Opinion, 1917. Editor: What 
Every American Should Know About the 
War, 1918. 





: TEI 


bel. 
BOOTH, MAUD BALLINGTON, reformer; b. 


Limpsfield, Surrey, Eng., Sept. 138, 1865; 
ed. at Belstead, Eng., and in Switzerland; 
Landed in America, Apr. 16, 1887; en- 
gaged with her husband in reform and re- 
lief work in the Salvation Army, 1887-96, 
and, after leaving that movement, in the 
Volunteers of America, which he founded, 
1896; in charge of extensive prison work 
throughout U. S. Author: Branded, 1897; 
Look Up and Hope; Sleepy Time Stories, 
1889; Lights of Childland, 1901; After 
Prison—What?; The Curse of Septic Soul 
Treatment; Wanted— Antiseptic Chris- 
tians; Twilight Fairy Tales, 1906. 
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NICHOLSON, MEREDITH, author; b. Craw- 


fordsville, Ind., Dec. 9, 1866; ed. pub. schs., 
Indianapolis; (hon. A. M., Wabash Coll., 
1901, Butler Coll., 1902; Litt. D., Wabash, 
1907); Mem. Nat. Inst. Arts and Letters. 
Episcopalian. Democrat. Author: Short 
Flights (poems), 1891; The Hoosiers (in 
“National Studies in American Letters’’), 
1900; The Main Chance, 1903; Zelda Dam- 
eron, 1904; The House of a Thousand 
Candles, 1905; Poems, 1906; The Port of 
Missing Men, 1907; Rosalind at Red Gate, 
1907; The Little Brown Jug at Kildare, 
1908; The Lords of High Decision, 1909; 
The Siege of the Seven Suitors, 1910; A 
Hoosier Chronicle, 1912; The Provincial 
American (essays), 1913; Otherwise Phil- 
lis, 19138; The Poet, 1914; The Proof of the 
Pudding, 1916; The Madness of May, 1917; 
A Reversible Santa Claus, 1917; The Val- 
ley of Democracy (essays), 1918; Lady 
Larkspur, 1919; Blacksheep! Blacksheep! 
1920; The Man In the Street (essays), 
1921; Play: Honor Bright (with Kenyon 
Nicholson), 1921; Best Laid Schemes 
(short stories), 1922; Broken Barriers, 
1922; The Hope of Happiness, 1923; And 
They Lived Happily Ever After, 1925. 
Home: Golden Hill. 


RUSSELL, HON. BERTRAND ARTHUR 


WILLIAM, F. R. S., 1908; M. A.; late Lec- 
turer and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. b. Trelleck 18 May 1872. Educ.: 
Trinity College, Cambridge (scholar); 1st 
class in Mathematics and in Moral Sci- 
ences, Part II. Publications: German So- 
cial Democracy, 1896; Essay on the Foun- 
dations of Geometry, 1897; Philosophy of 
Leibniz, 1900; Principles of Mathematics, 
1903; Philosophical Essays, 1910; Prob- 
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lems of Philosophy, 1911; with Dr. A. N, 
Whitehead) Principia Mathematica, 1910, 
Our Knowledge of the External World ag 
a Field for Scientific Method in Philoso- 
phy, 1914; Principles of Social Reconstruc- 
tion, 1917; Mysticism and Logic, 1918; 
Roads to Freedom, 1918; Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy, 1919; The Prac. 
tice and Theory of Bolshevism, 1920; The 
Analysis of Mind, 1921; The Problem of 
China, 1922; The A B C of Atoms, 1923; 
(with Dora Russell) The Prospects of In. 
dustrial Civilization, 1923; Education and 
the Good Life, 1926. 





Bertrand Russell 


RYAN, OSWALD, lawyer; b. Anderson, Ind., 


Apr. 11, 1888; student Butler College, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 1907-09; A. B., Harvard 
U., 1911; Harvard Law Sch., 1911-13. 
Instr. in Latin, Butler Coll., 1908-09; asst. 
in history and govt., Harvard U. and Rad- 
cliffe Coll., 1911-12; practiced law in An- 
derson, Ind., since 1913. Writer and 
speaker for municipal reform in Mass. 
1909-13; reform candidate for mayor of 
Anderson, 1913; anti-machine candidate 
for state’s atty., 50th Ind. Jud. District, 
1914; elected state atty. same dist., 1916; 
resigned Jan. 1918, to enlist in N. A.; now 
city atty., Anderson. Rep. campaign 
speaker. Mem, Ind. Bar Assn., Nat. Mu- 
nicipal League; elected Ind. mem. nat. 
exec. com. Am. Legion, Oct. 1921. Author: 
Municipal Freedom, 1915; The Prophets 
and the Present, 1923. Joint Author: 
City Government by Commission, 1911. 
Contbr. to Harper’s Weekly, Am. Polit. 
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Awarded Baldwin nat. 
prize for essay on_govt., 1910. Apptd. 
mem. Spl. U. S. Immigration Commn., 
1928, and with Secy. of Labor Davis inves- 
tigated the immigration problem in Eu 
rope. 


Science Rev., etc. 





Oswald Ryan 


ATIVE American to the core, “The 
Barker” is a fascinating new play 
which will carry all the pungent at- 
mosphere of the Carnival midway and 
life under canvas onto the stage of the 
Davidson Theatre in Milwaukee during 
convention week. Here are all the 
characters and scenes of a subject never 
before tried on the stage. 

The author, Kenyon Nicholson, is on 
the faculty at Columbia University, 
but that doesn’t prevent his using lines 
such as “Them eyes of yours could 
draw ducks off a pond.” 


Those who were disappointed in John 
McCormack’s failure to appear last 
year will be glad to know that he will 
be in Milwaukee November 4, as an- 
nounced elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT CHARACTER 
TRAINING 


By Ray McCrory 
West Division High School 
Milwaukee 


F CHARACTER training is conta- 

gious or if, as the saying goes, char- 

acter is caught, not taught, then let 
us find a method of making the conta- 
gion very infectious. 


If civilization consists not only of ac- 
cumulated knowledge and skills but also 
In accumulated standards of personal 
conduct and character, then let us put 
these standards to work. 


If normal youth turns instinctively 
to energy, action, and vitality, let us 
harness his ambitions to useful pur- 
pose in the school. 


If youth rebels because he is blindly 
supposed to believe or accept. all author- 
ity from superiors, then let us make 
him realize through friendly council 
why he ought to accept or reject cer- 
tain standards. 


If youth is reasonable, sincere, and is 
willing to abide by what is right, let 
us take him into our partnership in the 
creation of favorable experiences and 
influences that will react on the entire 
student body for the welfare of all. 


This briefly sums up the motive for 
arranging a student-teacher conference 
that will be held by the section on 
Moral Education at the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association convention next 
month. The purpose of the conference 
is to discuss some of the moral prob- 
lems that confront the schools today 
and how’these issues can be squarely 
met by students and teachers. 


The program on page 96 is tentative, 
but gives a general idea of how the con- 
ference will assemble and of the method 
of procedure. 














2, She SECRETARYS C 





| « ow 

66 ARINETTE was the first city 
school system to report 100% 
enrollment. Appleton  sec- 

ond. Watertown sent in the first 100% 


enrollment. Dodge was the first county 
to report 100%.” 

Last year we wrote this. The rec- 
ord is repeated this year. A good habit! 


OOK over the program carefully 

and please report changes and ad- 
ditions immediately, so they may be in- 
cluded in the final program. 


HE final programs are distributed 
at the door on Thursday morning. 
If you are there you will receive one. 


ON’T forget that a railroad certifi- 
cate is necessary to secure reduced 
fare. Every member is entitled to one. 
OOK over the financial report. You 
will see that the Association is 
prosperous and successful. A report 
such as this creates confidence in the 
future of the organization. 


UCH of the success of our organiza- 

tion and the quality of the service 
it renders to its members depends upon 
the work of the officers of the locals. If 
their reports are prompt, complete, and 
accurate, the work of the state office is 
simplified and expedited. If their re- 
ports are tardy, incomplete, or inaccu- 
rate, there is endless correspondence 
and other work for the state secretary’s 
office. For instance, the omission of 
several names from the reports last 
year caused much extra work, most of 
which was correspondence concerning 
the failure of paid-up members to re- 
ceive the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION. The worst feature of this was 
that several paid-up subscribers prob- 
ably never did receive their magazine. 


We are glad to say that nearly all 
secretaries and treasurers make excel- 
lent reports, most of them 100 percent 
perfect. 

Now, just a word to enrolling men- 
bers: Be sure to write your name and 
address and the name of the county in 
which you teach in your very best hand- 
writing. If you change your address 
during the next year or fourteen 
months, notify the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION of such change, giv- 
ing both your old and new addresses. 


F YOU have not renewed your mem- 

bership, your subscription to the 
JOURNAL automatically stops with this 
issue. Renew your membership. 


Y} 





Let’s kick goal with a membership of 16,000 


ON WISCONSIN 


[X RESPONSE to requests from edu- 

cational leaders in the state there 
will be a sectional meeting Friday, No- 
vember 4, during the convention, de- 
voted to the subject “Forest Conserva- 
tion in the Public Schools.” This topic 
is meeting with enthusiastic and wide- 
spread approval throughout the coun- 
try, and Wisconsin teachers cannot af- 
ford to be late in entering the move- 
ment. Prof. S. T. Dana, Dean of the 
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University of Michigan School of For- 
estry and Conservation, will address 
the meeting. The Boys’ Technical High 
School of Milwaukee will again conduct 
a bureau of information and a forestry 
exhibit. Valuable booklets, leaflets, 
lesson plans, illustrations, and working 
designs for use in the classroom will be 
available for all teachers. Of especial 
note is the “Booklet for Teachers,” U. 
S. Forestry Service, which contains an 
organized three year course of lessons 
in tree and forest lore. A limited num- 
ber of these pamphlets have been pro- 
cured by the boys and will be given 
free to interested teachers, so long as 
the supply lasts. Single copies from 
Washington cost 30¢ each. Plan to at- 
tend the sectional meeting, and do not 
fail to call at the Forestry Booth. 


TEN REASONS WHY EVERY 
RURAL TEACHER SHOULD 
BELONG TO THE-W. T. A. 


EACHERS sometimes ask why 
they should join the Association 


when they may not be able to at- 
tend the Milwaukee meeting. There 
are good reasons why every teacher 
should be a member of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. Here are some 
of them: 


1. Because you believe in Wisconsin. 
Every teacher worthy of the name 
is teaching loyalty to state and na- 
tion. Identification with a state- 
wide organization gives a larger 
professional outlook and loyalty. 

2. Because you believe in your profes- 
sion. Real teachers are interested 
in their work and wish to grow pro- 
fessionally. They belong to pro- 
fessional organizations. They rec- 
ognize that the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association is the only all-inclusive 
organization in the state. If the 
teachers are to command the re- 
spect of other professions and or- 
ganizations they must have a strong 
state organization. 
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3. Because you need THE WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Each 
member receives the magazine 
owned and published by the Asso- 
ciation. Each month during the 
school year it comes to you with the 
educational record of the month. 
No other magazine can replace it 
for Wisconsin teachers. More 
teachers read it than read any other 
educational magazine that cireu- 
lates in Wisconsin. 

4. Because of its great convention at 

Milwaukee. Every teacher who 

can goes to this great meeting. Its 

influence reaches all of the schools. 

Whether you go or not, it benefits 

you. 

Because its legislative program is 

worthy of your support. Every 

teacher is affected by legislation. 

6. Because of its splendid record sine: 

its organization in 18538. It de- 

serves your appreciation and your 
approval. Its history is its pride. 

Because in season and out it is 

working for the rural school. It is 

your duty to support it. Minimum 
salary law is an outstanding illus- 
tration. 

8. Because you should be proud to 
give the correct answer to this 
question: “Are you a member of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association?” 

9. Because this is your organization. 
You need the Association, it needs 
you, and the state needs the com- 
bined service of all of us. 

10. Because there are no good reasons 
why you should not belong. 


i! 


We Don’t Believe It 

The public schools have largely be- 
come a football for politics. Hence, to- 
day the public schools are not educat- 
ing the young people. The great edu- 
cational forces today are the newspa- 
pers, movies, and bill-boards. These 
are all private enterprises operated for 
profit. 

Roger Babson 











Annual Audit-- 1926 


Madison, Wisconsin, April 9, 1927 
The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In accordance with your instructions we have audited the records of the Treas- 
urer and of the Secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers Association for the year ended 
December 31, 1926. We respectfully submit herewith our report consisting of this 
letter and the following exhibits: 


Exhibit ‘“A”—Receipts and Disbursements, Treasurer’s Records. 
Bank Reconciliation, December 31, 1926. 
Exhibit “B”—Receipts and Disbursements, Secretary’s Records. 
Schedule I—Liberty Bonds and Other Bonds Owned. 


An interesting comparison may be made between the amount of advertising in- 
come of the Wisconsin Journal of Education for 1926 and the year previous. For 
1925 this item amounted to $6,988.88 and for 1926, $8,665.94. The increase in 1926 
was, therefore, $1,677.06. 


The assets of the Association on December 31, 1926 were as follows: 


Cash Balance—Exhipit “A” and “B”’ ........2._............-- $17,735.07 
Liberty Bonds—Cost—Schedule I ~---_-_----------.--..----.-- 3,000.00 
Other Bonds (Par Value—$27,000.00)—Cost—Schedule I ______- 26,482.66 
Wisconsin Journal of Mducation ............._._.-..........=. 1,500.00 
Equipment—seceretary’s Office .....-...-.-.i2.22-sccnccesuccse 4,000.95 

PTH ORG ROU yen et te rk ee ee $52,718.68 


The liberty bonds and other bonds totaling $30,000.00 par value listed above 
as assets were held in custody of Mr. G. F. Loomis, Treasurer, according to a certi- 
fied list received by us from the First National Bank of Kenosha where the bonds 
were kept in safe deposit box No. 324. A copy of this list is included in this report 
as Schedule I. 

We are pleased to report that the records of both the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer have been very neatly and accurately kept. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) ELWELL, KIEKHOFER AND CO. 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1926 


Cash Balance; Jenuney <1, (0026).2 se ssn5c2222ee eons tee oe $18,504.73 
Receipts 
Prom itine teeereneny ko iS Soot Soke See eee oe $38,309.34 
interest-—Liperty “BONES 222 cce- coca sn ens ese see ces 85.00 
Enterest-——-Ovher SONGS: o.oo eon ce bksnecesecsuss. 1,525.00 
Interest—Daily Bank Balances .......-...--=--..--..-. 179.36 
Regular Memberships at Milwaukee -_------------------- 844.00 
One-Day Memberships at Milwaukee -------------------- 386.00 
Legal Dxpense—-Merund —...- 2.6. 32523 sue 80.67 
Receipts.on Dxchange of Bonds ..........--.-.+...=..-=- 284.81 
POMON RMON ho eee eee we oseaeeeaeaa 2,101.04 
Cancellation or Oneck No. 1099 ......-.....--escneccccccs 2.00 
Moi teneints ec See eask ee eee oe ee oe ee eee meeeeeces= 43,797.22 
$62,301.95 
Disbursements ; 
Total of checks issued pursuant to orders No. 1102 to No. 1546 inclu- 
sive issued by the Secretary ........----..--.--.-.----=---=.-=- 44,566.88 


Cash Balance, December 31, 1926 (See below) ------------------------- $17,735.07 
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BANK RECONCILIATION 
December 31, 1926 
Balance per Bank Statement, December 31, 1926 
Less: Checks Outstanding 


No:. 1476 —.._.__ $16.75 No. 1539 ........ 17871 
No. 2617 ....... 60.00 No. 1540 _ 89.12 
No. 1528 ....... 2.00 No. 1541 __ 5.00 
INO; 3624 ....... 2.25 No. 1543 500.00 
No. 15865 ...-... 6.90 No. 1544 ____.._ 98.16 
INO; 2540 ....... 25.00 No. 1545 _-_ 41.50 
No. 15388 ..._.. 19.60 





Total Checks Outstanding 


Available Cash Balance, December 31, 1926 (As above) waese eee 
SECRETARY’S RECORDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1926 
Cash Balance, January 1, 1926 __..__..__._____.._- eR a LEE 








Receipts 
Memberships and Subscriptions ________________________ $30,482.60 
One-Day Menibershing =.............2.....-..... en 386.00 
WIPORCRU——ENNGbtY DONGS ooo ooo ccc 85.00 
bnterest—©tner® Bonds ... 2 .< 2. --nnccnckcnnncncmncon 1,525.00 
Interest—Daily Bank Balances ___________________~- eee 179.36 
Advertising—Wisconsin Journal of Education ____________ 8,665.94 
Legal Expense—Refund _________-____--.---__________- . 80.67 
Receipts on Exchange of Bonds ____-------_____________-_ 284.81 
LICE EEE TRS 10) 1 gece ea RS IES Saw ea ne hee einer Mircea ene eee 2,101.04 
Cancellation of Check No. 1099 _____---_-________- ene 2.00 
"ROACNCES NIHOEIAIS 2.28 es Be a Rp eae 4.80 
POE OCOINIES 6 526 Soya oe Sages ee 
Disbursements 
President’s Traveling Expense ~____-_-_--_-_________- $192.15 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense ________________-_ — 408.98 
Executive Committee Expense ___________--_______ ee 377.92 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s and Assistant’s Salaries ______ $8,110.50 
‘E¥avennge Hxpenee —.......2...........- 840.97 
Otice: HMVPIO0CES = <6 6 ace eee ne 1,875.20 
Ney cette ne eo ee 1,320.00 
sSupphes and Expense ................... 436.66 
LOR EC Sk Se eae ee ae ae 471.23 
IGG ON Oo ea ea eee 14.00 
Telephone and Telegraph ~___-----------~- 175.59 
RIPRONINIRIONE co Soo at ca Se Se 127.91 
Dues and Services —___- ee en ae, eee eee 30.00 
Printing .......... Rarer ere 794.30 
—————-_ 14, 196.36 
DONOHOE a ee es eee ere - ae 681.88 
Convemuion DPpenes ..... 222 ek eect cucu _ 65,716.62 
National Education Association _.._....------------- 602.50 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
P11 11, ea Se aS SRSA een RER NT Pe cere $10,389.88 
RR ERI 2 oe he ue eee eee 493.08 
GnOr PMNOREO: oooh oo ee cee ae 575.24 
—— 11,458.20 
CONIRIOLO@ONY ice 2 hi Se cigs ik Fateh ae ae Nas 546.36 
POUT ORS pee igi nea ae yer en mere era? Perea oe DE ete en 765.00 
UMRAO OD ns oh es ei ee ee 494.28 
BegGs POPCNGGOO .... «nic nm cnnccnnncuane Senedak esate 8,002.92 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office ___.--_--------------_---- 612.70 
Refunds cof Memberships and Subscriptions ______------ : 25.00 
Insurance and Surety Bonds ......................-... 263.56 
Al Other—UncissSinee «8. nn cok teenie weecucencn 222.45 
Total Disbursements __-_-- are an a eae ene aii a osha 


Cash Batunce: December 31, 1986 2260 oo eects causeeeda weeny 


$18,780.06 


1,044.99 


$17,735.07 


$18,504.75 


43,797.22 


$62,301.95 


44,566.88 
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LIBERTY BONDS AND OTHER BONDS OWNED 
December 31, 1926 


Name of Bond 
Liberty Bonds 
Second Liberty Bond Converted 
Third Liberty Loan 
Fourth Liberty Loan 
Second Liberty Loan Converted 


POUR IRIUISOTEY SONGS: 2 28 etn Sot oe ee D0 hae 2 en eee 


Other Bonds 


City of Medford, Water Works -_______-______- 
City of Medford, Water Works -___-_---_- 
City of Medford, Water Works __-_------ oa eee 


Commonwealth Edison 


People’s Gas, Light & Coke—Refund. Mort.__. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation _- 


West Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. __ 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. _- 
Public Service Co. of Northern Ill. _ 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. - 
Lake Shore Athletic Club __ 
Chippewa and Flambeau __ 
Western United Gas & Electric Co. 
Jewelers’ Building of Chicago 
Cities Service Co. .........._- 
General Necessities Co. 


Lake Superior District Power Co. _-. 


Total Other Bonds 


Grand Total 


STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
HE following ruling by the Attor- 
ney-General will be of interest to 

teachers: 
August 23, 1927 

Mr. R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 

You state that a Mr. X. retired from teach- 
ing on June 30, 1922, having taught 25 years 
and then applied for and was given a certifi- 
cate of annuity as provided for in sec. 42.48 
beginning July 30, 1922 and under that ad- 
justment he was paid his monthly annuity for 
seven months; he then returned to teaching, 
and for fifty-three months thereafter taught 
school. During that time he had the regular 
5% deducted from his salary and the state, 
during that time, has been making the re- 
quired deposits for him as for all other teach- 
ers. You ask, does the guarantee of at least 
180 monthly payments of the annuity as given 
in sec. 42.49 (2) (b) mean 180 months ex- 
clusive of any months during which the an- 
nuitant received compensation for teaching 
and therefore had his monthly annuity with- 
held in accordance with the provisions of sec. 
42.49 (6). 

You are advised that it does not. 

Under your statement of facts the adjust- 
ment of the rights and obligations of the 
parties was made at the request of the teacher 


Interest 
Maturity Rate Par Value 
11-15-42 4%% $1,000.00 
9-15-28 4% % 500.00 
10-15-88 4M%% 500.00 
5-15-42 44% 1,000.00 
$3,000.00 
1-15-41 6 $1,000.00 
ae 1-15-42 6 1,000.00 
1-15-43 6 1,000.00 
7-1-5838 5 2,000.00 
9- 1-47 5 2,000.00 
10- 1-52 5 1,000.00 
Stee Be acy 8-— 1-53 5% 1,000.00 
Sees 1-— 1-44 6 1,000.00 
= 10- 1-37 6 1,000.00 
6— 1-62 5% 1,000.00 
tea 2— 1-54 5 1,000.00 
= 2— 1-45 5% 1,000.00 
ae 38— 1-45 6% 2,000.00 
eos te 11-— 1-87 5% 2,000.00 
ee 12—- 1-55 5% 2,000.00 
_-.-. 61-50 6 2,000.00 
1— 1-66 6 1,000.00 
a 7— 1-46 6 2,000.00 
12— 1-56 5 2,000.00 
ES AS sth SM als oie a ee al ee _ $27, 000. 00 
Dh ap8 Gace I tn soll BOO Se $800 000. 00 


under the provisions of sec. 42.48 based on the 


existing conditions and the fact that he had 
taught twenty-five years, and under the pro- 
visions of the teachers’ pension law that ad- 
justment seems to fix the rights of the parties 
based on the then existing conditions. 

Subsee. (5) of sec. 42.49 makes a special 
provision for a teacher who has retired and 
who has had his rights so adjusted under the 
law to again resume teaching and thereby cre- 
ate a new right and relationship under the 
pension law, the benefits to be applied on the 
application of the member as in said subsec. 
(5) provided that any part of the benefit 
which is payable from the contingent fund 
shall be withheld for the benefit of the con- 
tingent fund, and that provision seems to make 
a special provision or rule for such funds, so 
I think the payments required to be made 
under the provisions of subsec. (5) while the 
retired teacher is so teaching indicates very 
clearly that the 180 monthly payments con- 
tinue to run during the time of such renewed 
teaching and they are paid into the retire- 
ment fund and applied as there provided. 

Very truly yours 
T. L. McIntosh, Asst. Attorney General 

TLM:MH 
Approved: 
H. A. Minahan 
Deputy Attorney General 
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Cash Balance July 1, 1926 .............. 
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WISCONSIN STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
July 1, 1926 to June 30, 1927 





RECEIPTS: 
Teachers’ Deposits: 
LLORES (0G) CR ee $687,499. -? 3 
Normal Schools —------ ERI SEE 64,255 3.76 
University .....- See een 92,622. 06 $844,375.78 
Surtax—Less $350,035.72 remitted to Mil- 
waukee Retirement Fund _._-_----._- 1,774,712.82 


Interest: 


Ue: BONOS a oe eye ~ $15,015.38 
Canadian Bonds =... ..=.- . %5,577.69 
Municipal Bonds __-------- 97,773.39 
Real Estate Mtg. Bonds __-__- 48,924.26 
Public Utility Bonds ~----- - 10,885.00 
Real Estate Mtg. Loans _____-_ _ 192,417.37 
Funds in State Depositories - . 13,635.66 
Wis. Municipal Loans -_~_-.~- Eee 732.50 
sundry Interest ............. 5 6.78 455,018.03 


575,257.50 
182,033.75 
124,998.60 
45,860.00 
4,750.00 


U.S. Bonds solid 222-222 eee on 

Canadian Bonds sold __---_-- ae 

Municipal Bonds matured __-_-_- eigen 
Real Estate Mtg. Bonds matured - 

Municipal Loans matured ___-__- 


Real Estate Mtg. Loans matured __ 147,582.94 

TEOUIN MGCONNG Saf owoes aae a ee aged Cae oe 

Total Receipts plus Balance July 1, 1926 ___----------- 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

U.S. Bonds bought .....-.-...+.-.....- $785,070.01 
Canadian Bonds bought ~--------- 200,480.26 
Municipal Bonds bought _____-_- 635,465.54 
Real Estate Mtg. Bonds bought __ — 75,000.00 
Publie Utility Bonds bought _____~- 498,452.38 
Real Estate Mtg. Loans ___----- E 1,717,454.71 


— 25,864.48 
216,839.70 
224,089.84 
75,646.35 
30,845.12 
17,903.97 
319,903.76 


Accrued Interest paid 
Withdrawal of Deposits ~-__--_- 
Annuities __- = 

Death Benefits ~__- 
Administration Expense ees eee , 
Investment Expense _- 
General Fund of State Treasury oe oe eee 


Total Disbursements 


Balance June 30, 1927 ___--_---- 


Ledger Assets—June 30, 1927: 


Cash ses 
United States Bonds ___--- Se ade pene aa Ea cee aad nk a Ne hat Sates 
Canadian Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
EAT matte ML: “MONOD. =~ = 22 2— aon epee eensocneseoaae ——_ 
RET ICRI RNR es ne eg rt es Bat a Oma eneaseS 

Re NINE PREG PONE 225 8 ee sae duene Saw 


Total Ledger Assets, June 30, 1927 -___- 


4,154,589.42 


$5,429,013.16 


$4,823,016.12 





$605, 997.04 


$605,997.04 
520,718.76 
1,414,424.26 
2,202,254.90 
588,236.67 
1,096,255.49 
12,500.00 
5,279,287.12 


_____ $11,719,674.24 


~] 











The October Prize May Be Yours 


The prize offered in the September JOURNAL for the best letter on “How 


Travel Can Make A Better Teacher,” has not yet been awarded. 


Because we 


failed to announce a closing date, we shall accept entries up to October 25. 


Why don’t YOU try for the October prize? 


“Advertising; what is it? Education. Mod- 
ern education, nothing more or less. The airs 
schoolmasters and college dons give themselves 
are extraordinary. They think they’re the 
only people who teach. We teach ten times as 
much. Why! even the little chaps who write 
the attractions in the big weeklies and month- 
lies, Kipling, Jack London, Bennett, Gals- 
worthy, Wodehouse, all that lot—teach more 
than the schoolmasters do. 

“Schoolmasters! What do you mean by ed- 
ucation? When you get down to hard tacks. 
Just old-fashioned, primitive advertisement 
done by word of mouth in a room! Why! a 
class-room schoolmaster teaching by shouts 
ought to be as out-of-date nowadays as a 
town-crier! 

“The only use I’ve got for schools now is to 
fit people to read advertisements. After that, 
we take on. Yes, we—the advertisers. You 
may laugh, Billy; it’s true. All new ideus 
come as a shock at first. Don’t just laugh 
at it like that. Don’t sit like an oaf and grin. 
Tell me what’s wrong with it. 

“And even in the schools we could put ten 
times better lessons over the heads of the 
masters now—with a _ properly organized 
cinema. Ten times better. But we leave the 
cinema to a lot of music-hall muckers and 
close-up chorus girls, as though it wasn’t worth 
using.” 

So says Dickon, in H. G. Wells’ The 
World of William Clissold. 

Part of that statement is of course a 
little extravagant, but of the force and 
influence of advertising there can be no 
doubt. What do you think of its educa- 
tional value? What do the advertise- 
ments in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION mean to you in your work? 

A book, or a set of books, is adver- 
tised in the JOURNAL. Teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent investigate. 


Why don’t you! 


The book is adopted, and helps mold the 
character of hundreds of bovs and girls, 
Was that advertisement important? 

Laboratory equipment, library sup- 
plies, furniture, travel facilities, certain 
foods, are advertised. As one alive io 
anything that can make you a more ef- 
fective teacher, you respond. That ad- 
vertisement can have far-reaching re- 
sults. (Remembering, of course, that 
much depends on the preparation of the 
advertisement. ) 


Or perhaps you can use the actual ad- 
vertisement—the copy itself—in your 
classroom. 


For the best statement about “The 
educational value of the advertisements 
in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION,” or “How the advertisements in 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
can be used in the classroom,” we shall 
give $10; for the second best, $5; and 
for the third best, $3. You may refer 
to specific advertisements if you like. 
Any member of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association who is on the teaching force 
of any Wisconsin public school is eligi- 
ble. All contributions should be in our 
office by November 20. Get yours in 
early. The winner will be announced 
in the December Journal. 


Don’t forget that perhaps even more 
important than the prize money is the 
discovery you yourself may make, and 
impart to others, of the part advertis- 
ing actually plays in our everyday life. 





Life is so much more tremendous a thing in its heights and depths than any 
transcript of it can be, that all records of human experience are as so many bound 
herbaria to the innumerable glowing, glistening, rustling, breathing, fragrance- 
laden, poison-sucking, life-giving, death-distilling leaves and flowers of the forest 


and the prairies. 


All we can do with books of human experience is to make them 
alive again with something borrowed from our own lives. 


We can make a book 


alive for us just in proportion to its resemblance in essence or in form to our 


own experience.—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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‘How When you are 


Too Old 








d the 
girls, 
to Teach --What? 
sup- 
rtain When you retire, will it be to enjoy 
ve io , the things you’ve dreamed of during 
‘e ef- the busy years—a home, a trip 
t ad- abroad, annual outings, or leisure for 
y re- church and club? Will your day- 
that | dreams come true, or will there be 
f the the humiliation of dependency upon 
relatives, friends, or even public char- 
1 ad- ity? Reaps only ‘‘a harvest of barren regrets’’ 
your The most haunting dread of a self-supporting woman is that of reaching old age 
without money. 
“The If you begin early enough you can substitute for that terrifying thought the cer- 
Lents tainty of a comfortable and contented old age. 
UCA- 
ie Let the T. C. U. Help You 
TION 
shall Solve the Problem 
and P 
lied Through Life Insurance 
like. | It is easy to lay the foundation for financial independence if you begin in time- 
— | while you are still in good health. | 
‘orce | : 
ligi- | Systematic saving of the “nickels and dimes” that slip through the fingers so easily | 


our will pay the Life Insurance premiums. Continuously and conveniently you will be 
erecting a barrier against financial dependency 





Ss in | 
need in old age—a barrier that may change your 
future from “barren regrets” to comfort and 
content. 
nore 7 . . . 
ho On request, full information will be sent 
, tue : eae 
and you, without obligation. 
rtis- Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
life, (Life Department) 
918 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
For 25 years the T. C. U. has been providing 
__ ___financial protection for Teachers 
any FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
und | The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
| 918 T. C. U. Bldg., Lineoln, Nebr. 
nce- Gentlemen:—Please send me full informa- 
tion on Life Insurance. This places me un- 
rest . der no obligation. 
He | DRM © ao xe acyt Ca Wace ees 
00 yo, Pe ee a ee eee o A 
our “The goal of mankind since the world be- 





gan—to be independent.” | 


























FIVE BOOKS ON RURAL EDUCATION 


Rural Life at the Crossroads. By Macy Camp- 
bell. 482 pp. Ginn & Co. 


Making the most of Agriculture. Macklin— 
Grimes—Kolb. 542 pp. Ginn & Co. 


Secondary Education in Country and Village. 
By Emery N. Ferris. 401 pp. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Financing Rural Education. By Robert Dodge 
Baldwin. 210 pp. Rural Service Press, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Introduction to Rural Economics. By Paul L. 
Vogt. 377 pp. D. Appleton & Co. 


A careful study of these five books on rural 
life and education will help greatly in the 
solution of one of our most difficult social 
problems. Macy Campbell, whose untimely 
death last spring was a terrible loss to Ameri- 
can education, shows how economic pressure 
due to increased taxation and decreased buy- 
ing power has been driving young people from 
the farms. He believes that only through co- 
operative marketing, tariff readjustments, im- 
proved schools, and a richer social life can 
farmers be saved from a rapidly approaching 
tenant system. He believes that only educa- 
tion can put the farmer in a position to fight 
for his rights in a social order in which a bru- 
tal economic opportunism gives him so little 
chance. 


Macklin, Grimes, and Kolb, all of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, reach almost the same 
conclusions. They believe that a rural phil- 
osophy of life based upon efficient marketing, 
profitable farming, and worth while living 
must be regarded as a unity if farming is to 
be prosperous as a business and appealing as 
a life. The book is an admirable complement 
to Campbell’s. 


Emery Ferris of Cornell University recog- 
nizes that the growth of secondary education 
in the small villages and in the open country 
makes necessary the analysis of an entirely 
new situation in secondary education. He at- 
tempts it successfully. We have seen no book 
that offers so much for the principal and 
teachers of the small high school. 


President Baldwin has gone to the bottom 
of a most difficult part of any improvement in 
rural schools—their financing. Even with the 
passage of our Equalization law we still have 
a long way to go, and this scholarly and 
thoughtful book will do a great deal to give 
the needed information with which to make a 
constructive program. 


Vogt’s Introduction to Rural Economics is 
less a book for teachers than a textbook. It 





is readable and interesting. Since a study of 
rural economics is required in our teacher 
training institutions, this will be a welcome 
text. It contains the general principles of the 
classic economics; so that two courses are un- 
necessary. It should also find a place waiting 
for it in many of the smaller high schools. 


The fact that so many books dealing with 
country life are appearing, indicates that the 
farm problem is recognized as the most im- 
portant of our many perplexing social and eco- 
nomic maladjustments. We are _ surprised, 
however, that more writers do not recognize 
the necessity for an adequate expansion of ru- 
ral education as the most important means of 
helping the farmer out of his difficulties. We 
mean, of course, more than an increase in 
school facilities or a transfer of urban meth- 
ods to rural schools. Professor Hart, in his 
Adult Education, seems to point out the fal- 
lacy of identifying education with schooling. 
His work at Wisconsin may be of great sig- 
nificance. The books here listed are hopeful 
indications of a better country life and im- 
proved farm conditions. 


School Supervision in Theory and Practice. By 
Ellsworth Collings. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. Pp. XVI and 368. 


The author’s thesis is that “life itself is in- 
terpreted as creative—changing, growing— 
and consequently education, teaching, and 
supervision, each is interpreted as the process 
of creating, changing, growing.” 


The supervisor, then, must have a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the contin- 
uous growing of boys and girls. 


The author does not leave this to chance. 
He devotes nearly one-half of his text to an 
exposition of the theory of education as 
growth. This first section, covering ten chap- 
ters, presents a philosophy of education deal- 
ing with child growth and child activity di- 
rected toward a goal, the laws of readiness 
and effect, and the value of pupil success to 
growth. It represents an attempt to interpret 
Kilpatrick’s philosophy in the light of Thorn- 
= psychology, and is rather cumbersomely 

one. 


The second section of the book deals with 
the practice of supervision and contains much 
of value to the supervisor who is in search of 
procedures, devices, charts, scales, and score 
cards. Probably the best chapter in the text 
is the one dealing with the supervisory confer- 
ence with the teacher. The author does not 
present an analytical, scientific view of super- 
vision. He is an evangelist of certain educa- 
tional doctrines which he sets forth with great 
enthusiasm. If the reader accepts his doc- 
trines he will like the book. 
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You'll be delighted— 


with this new book for beginners 


Work and Play with Words 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an introduction to primary 
reading. It is not a primer or a pre-primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between the time when the young child 
is unfamiliar with word symbols and the time when he is introduced to 
the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to the children’s love 
for play and games, to their delight in color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or “‘game”’, while sufficiently interesting in itself to provide 
delightful occupation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By the 
time the thirty-three “lesson games” are finished the child has acquired 
a reading vocabulary of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. 
He has, moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought from the 
exercise in silent reading and following directions given in the book. 


Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to the young teacher 
who is eager to find the easiest approach to reading and to the more 
experienced teacher who may have been forced to draw on her own 
ingenuity and time for producing such material, and wants something 
fresh and stimulating. The book correlates perfectly with any of the 
basic readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded class which 
must be divided into units of ability and to the smallest group in the 
rural system. While it is primarily intended for the later kindergarten 
or pre-primer stage, letters have been received from teachers telling of 
its successful use as far as the second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term by ordering your 
supply of Work and Play with Words. Send for a copy and examine 
it. Notice the well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the care- 
fully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play spirit, the manifold 
possibilities for correlation with other activities, the sound psychology 
of treatment, the practicality of each lesson. Note also the convenient 
form in which this material is combined; a form which frees the teacher 
from the ordeal of searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 
and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 


HALL €3? MCCREARY COMPANY HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


430-H South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
430-H South Wabash Avenue Chicago Enclosed you will find remittance for $ 


which send me for the purpose of examination 
copies of Work and Play with Words at 48 cents « 


copy, postpaid. 


In giving this order it is distinctly understood that if the 
books are not found satisfactory they may be returned 
for full refund, provided they are returned by mail within 
ten days after they are received. M full 
address is 
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Demco 
Steel Magazine Rack 





Si” x48" x15" 


Five Questions We Can 
Answer For You 


Do I need this new magazine rack? 

Can I afford it? 

Why should I buy a steel rack? 

Will I save anything in buying this par- 
ticular rack? 

Will I like a steel rack? 


You need this rack because it is mod- 
ern, unusual, practical, and inex- 
pensive. 

You can afford it because its price is 
modest, and its use will save your 
magazines. 

A steel rack is fireproof, sanitary, and 
light weight. 

You will save quite a number of dollars. 
Compare prices. 

You will like a steel rack, for it is easily 
moved, cool and clean looking. 


VSRRCN: - 25-38 00 
PPD se a oe 65.00 


Oen CO 
Libra ry Nupplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


PRICE 
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The Philosophy of a ° ‘By Elmer Berry, 
H. S. Barnes Co., 


The author aims to allies his interest, 
concern, and faith in athletics as an impor- 
tant part of any educational program. This 
implies that the administration must know 
and face the problems which affect the coach. 
On the other hand, the coach must under- 
stand that his work is a part of the educa- 
tional program carried on by the institution. 
Permanent results from athletic participa- 
tion, which actually enter into a man’s way of 
living, depend upon the teachings of the coach; 
hence his contribution to education. 

Like many other claims for athletics, much 
of the information is necessarily subjective. 

Reviewed by Emma L. Wilder 


Equipment and Supplies for Nursery—Kinder- 
garten—-Primary. Pub. by the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, Washington, 
D.C. 


An up-to-the-minute pamphlet, published as 
a result of the work of the committee on 
Equipment and Supplies. It will meet a long- 
felt need for superintendents, supervisors, and 
classroom teachers. Offers real help in select- 
ing the best equipment and tells where to find 
it. No pains have been spared to make the 
lists both accurate and suggestive. 


The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. By Fitzpatrick and Huston. 
208 pp. The Macmillan Company. 


The Sachs prize essay for 1926 was writ- 
ten by Dean Fitzpatrick of Marquette Uni- 
versity. It is here printed with an essay 
submitted in the same competition by P. W. 
Huston of the University of Pittsburg. Fitz- 
patrick’s essay is readable and suggestive. He 
holds to the dogma that normal schools should 
train elementary teachers, but should not en- 
ter the high school field. 

In our judgment the movements for equal 
preparation for elementary and high school 
teachers, and for a single salary schedule, 
forecast the moving upward of the normal 
school to the college level. Any scheme for a 
unified system of teacher training must be 
more flexible than the caste system which 
such theories as the author holds would per- 
petuate. 

The essay, however, is such a wholesome 
plea for a broad and liberal scholarship for 
secondary teachers that it will be recognized 
as an important addition to the limited litera- 
ture of teacher training. 

The second essay is of the conventiona! sta- 
tistical type. It is detached, analytic, and 
somewhat vague. One may not agree with 
Fitzpatrick but he likes to read him. Huston 
serves invaluable material, but leaves one 
cold. At that, we think his study and his con- 
clusions merit more attention than his presen- 
tation will probably receive. 
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Secondary School Curricula. By Willis L. Uhl. 
582 pp. The Macmillan Company. 


This book is almost an encyclopaedia on 
secondary school curricula. It is divided into 
six parts. The first two deal with the origin 
and development of curricula, the third with 
educational objectives and curriculum values; 
Part Four is concerned with the pupils and 
the curricula, Part Five with local conditions, 
and Part Six with a study of present day cur- 
ricula. The introduction by Dr. Fowlkes con- 
cludes with this paragraph, which adequately 
indicates the service the book will render: 

“Inasmuch as the success of any project is 
in a large measure determined by the way in 
which it is administered, it would seem that a 
union of the principles of curriculum construc- 
tion with administrative policies is imperative. 
For those who wish to know the development 
of our modern school curriculum and who are 
likewise desirous of applying criteria on the 
basis of which they can construct a scientific 


curriculum, the work will be of much help.” 


E L I ScNationally oer 





BOOKKEEPING COURSES 
° and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS ° 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY > 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











Gregs Shorthand 
Wins Again 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association Speed Contest, held in San An- 
tonio, Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. 
Dupraw won permanent possession of the 
World’s Championship Trophy, by winning 
the contest for the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 
Errorsat Errorsat Errors at 
220 words 260 words 280 words 
aminute aminute’= a minute 


Martin J. 

Dupraw . 7 40 12 
Charles Lee 

Swem.... 20 + 10 
Nathan 

Behrin... 34 + 22 


*Did not qualify on this test. 

Six of the last seven World’s Champion- 
ship Contests have been won by writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

For Speed, Accuracy, Simplicity—Gregg 
leads the world. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
Toronto, London 








and wn a , 
School Authorities 
A book of actual pages 


from thisAccepted 
Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects—lifted 
bodily from respective volumes of Comp- 


ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Pages that 
speak for themselves... that give youan 
actual “sample” of the ten Compton vol- 
umes. Pages that will show you in them- 
selves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educa- 
tors of America. We offer this book toyou 
free and without obligation. Simply send 
the coupon. Q It tells you too all about 
Compton’s National Teacher's Service— 
a modernprofessional service that quickens 
classroom interest, makes teaching easier 
—and your teaching success more certain. 
To help yourself, mail the coupon today. 


FE.Compton & Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 








F. E. commas & Company 

1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please sendme Free of all charge your book 
of actual pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
I understand that this request does not obligate me in 
any way. 
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‘Prang Crayonex’” 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


THE AMERICAN () CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE y 446 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FAC Jocnpaicd Us Fo SANDUSKY OHIO 
EW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE ae 
92 Years of of Faithful Service 














Sewanee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 

















Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 


A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
shelf and directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agri- 
culture, Electricity, Domestic Science, and for use in Man- 
ual Training and Kindergarten Work, there is no Labora- 
tory Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and en- 
durance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Offices in Principal Cities 











10 OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Selected by the Franklin Square Council 
of Librarians 


October 1927 


Is Man A Machine?—Will Durant in Century 


A noted lecturer and author vehemently de- 
nies that man is a machine. As soon as biol- 
ogy is freed from its domination by the ma- 
chinistic method of physics, he maintains that 
we can expect rapid progress. 


A Criminal In Every Family—Edward Weeks 
in Atlantic Monthly 


A lawbreaker on the automobile highway is 
reproached by a young man who confesses he 
is also a “criminal.” He points out the com- 
mon causes of automobile accidents and sug- 
gests several ways to make the highway safe. 


Home Thoughts From Abroad—James Trus- 
low Adams in Atlantic Monthly 


An established American historian, just re- 
turned to London, dotes on its charm and the 
advantages of living there. After comparing 
England and America he believes there is no 
place like England, and particularly London. 


The Over-Population of The College—James 
Rowland Angell in Harper’s Magazine 


How big should a college be? Our institu- 
tions of higher education are swamped with 
applicants. Should they limit numbers? If 
so, how? The President of Yale surveys 
authoritatively this difficult and many-sided 
problem. 


Recent Gains in Religion—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in World To-Morrow 

One of the foremost religious leaders in 
America discusses the present status of re- 
ligion. Although religion may seem intellectu- 
ally chaotic, ethically confused, organization- 
ally antiquated, he writes, it is in reality 
gaining rapidly. 


General Motors and Ford: A Race for Lead- 
ership—Merryle Stanley Rukeyser in Re- 
view of Reviews 

The author discusses the clash of business 
philosophies exemplified by the Ford Company 
and the General Motors Corporation, referring 
particularly to Fords and Chevrolets. How 
will the new Ford car influence the future of 
these companies? he asks. 


Safe in The Arms of Croesus—Owen Wister 
in Harper’s Magazine 
We Americans are becoming the worst 
braggarts in the world; so much so, says Mr. 
Wister in his mordaritly satirical paper, that 
Lindbergh’s modesty surprised and dekghted 
us because it was “so un-American.” 
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A Younger Officer Views The Navy—..lelvin 
F. Talbot in Scribner’s 


On the evening of leaving Guantanamo Bay, 
the Southern drill grounds, this young lieu- 
tenant tells frankly what he thinks of navies, 
officers, political arguments concerning navies, 
the mission of the Navy, and allied topics. 


Official Lawlessness—Oswald Garrison Villard 
in Harper’s Magazine 


A potent cause of our much-discussed Amer- 
ican criminality, says Mr. Villard, is the use 
of lawless third-degree methods by the police 
in our cities. He reveals them in a fully docu- 
mented article. 


Should The Negro Be Encouraged To Cul- 
tural Equality?—-Alain Loche and Loth- 
rop Stoddard in Forum 


YES, says Mr. Locke. America cannot con- 
tinue to accept the Negro’s gifts while deny- 
ing the giver. NO, says Mr. Stoddard. Abol- 
ish the color line and we destroy the racial 
traits which give us unity, solidarity, and se- 
curity, 


OCTOBER 


O World, I cannot hold thee close 
enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache 
and sag 
And all but ery with color! That gaunt 
crag 
To crush! 
bluff ! 
World, wirld I cannot get thee close 
enough! 


To lift the lean of that black 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I this: 
Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart—Lord I do fear 
Thowst made the world too beautiful! 
this year; 
My soul is all but out of me,—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird 
call. 


—Hdna St. Vineent Millay 





“THE SERIES WITHOUT A COMPETITOR” 





Just Published 


THE CHILD-STORY READERS 


By Frank N. Freeman, Grace Storm, 
Eleanor M. Johnson and W. C. French 
PRIMER, THREE READERS, MANUALS, EQUIPMENT 


NEW METHOD—100% NEW CONTENT 
FEATURES 

Work Type and Recreational Type Content 

Scientific Basis of Vocabulary Selection 

Eight First Grade Reading Abilities and Skills 

Provision for Different Ability Groups 

Plan for Individualizing Instruction 

Diagnostic Practice Exercises 

Simpler and More Efficient Phonics 


WHEN YOU CHANGE READERS MAKE THE CHANGE WORTH 
WHILE. THE CHILD-STORY READERS TALK FOR THEMSELVES 





21 East 20th St., Chicago 





LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


131 East 23rd St., New York 




















(@y AROUND THE STATE ©) 








CALENDAR 


County Superintendents’ Meeting—November 
1-2, Milwaukee 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION— 
November 3-4-5, Milwaukee 

American Education Week—November 7-13 

Red Cross Roll Call—November 11-24 

Natl. Commercial Teachers’ Federation—Dec. 
28-30, Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 

Southern Wis. Teachers Association—I'ebru- 
ary 10-11, Madison 

Department of Superintendence of the N. KE. A. 
—Feb. 25—Mar. 1, Boston 


Enrollment at the University of Wisconsin 
was 9,041 up to October 3. 





A letter from Eugene A. Jewett says, “I am 
a bit lonesome to know the whereabouts of my 
former associates in the school business; hence 
the enclosed check, which I wish to go for a 
subscription to the Journal.” Mr. Jewett is to 
remain, for the current year, on the instruc- 
tional staff of Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, where he has been for the past four years. 
Previous to joining the faculty at Marquette 
he served many years as teacher and principal 
in the common, graded, and high schools of the 


state. 





After you’ve seen Wisconsin beat Iowa Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 12, come to an- 
other “Homecoming,” at 448 West Gilman 
Street, Apartment 3, where Margaret Pope, 
Dorothy Poindexter, and Clara Leiser will be 
at home to their friends, who are asked to 
consider this a personal invitation. 





Under action taken by the Board of Regents 
of the state university, students may now en- 
ter the College of Letters and Science with 
advanced standing from other colleges and 
obtain the bachelor’s degree after two semes- 
ters of resident study. The former require- 
ment was that students entering with ad- 
vanced standing be in residence at Madison 
for three semesters, or two semesters and the 
necessary summer sessions. The text of the 
new ruling reads as follows: 

“Candidates for the bachelor’s degree who 
enter with advanced standing must obtain in 
residence in this college a minimum of 30 cred- 
its and 30 grade points, 15 of which must be 
in the advanced part of the major field. 

“Tf the credits are not secured in semester 
residence, but in summer session residence, the 
student must attend at least six summer ses- 
sions and secure thereat at least 30 credits 
and 30 grade points; the minimum elected in 
any such session shall be four credits.” 


State basket ball tournaments for girls are 
not sponsored or allowed by 48 state high 
school athletic associations, as shown by in- 
formation recently received by the secretary 
of the South Dakota High School Athletic As- 
sociation. District or divisional tournaments 
are not allowed by 36 of the associations, and 
only 14 associations, including 3 that conduct 
state tournaments, allow county or smaller 
tournaments. 





A meeting of the Land O’ Lakes Association 
of Superintendents and Supervisors was held 


-at Phillips, Wisconsin, Saturday, August 20. 


Superintendents and supervisors from Mar- 
athon, Lincoln, Langlade, Forest, Vilas, Price, 
and Waupaca counties were present. 

The meeting was called to order by Superin- 

tendent Thiede of Marathon county, president 
of the Association. The forenoon session was 
spent .n discussion of the new laws, including 
the new equalization bill. 
_ A committee headed by A. J. Austin, Super- 
intendent of Vilas county, was appointed to 
report on methods of distributing books re- 
ceived on the township library list. Four com- 
mittees, each composed of members from two 
counties, were appointed to compile two sets 
of diploma questions to be presented at the 
next meeting. 

A resolution was passed asking county su- 
perintendents to mail to each other copies of 
all material sent out to their teachers. 

The next meeting will be held in Wausau 
about February 9, 





The Florida Education Association an- 
nounces the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters at Tallahassee, and the appointment 
of R. M. Sealey as executive secretary and 
editor of the Journal. 





Warren Union High school, Roberts, has 
adopted a new course of study. Pupils may 
now take a general course as well as a course 
in home economics and agriculture. Hereto- 
fore all pupils were compelled to take a voca- 
tional course. 

L. Heinsohn is beginning his third year as 
principal of the school. 

Elizabeth Caygill, for 15 years a successful 
teacher of home economics in the high school 
at Roberts, has resigned her position, and will 
conduct a “teacherage” at Roberts. 





Pupils in three rural districts in Outagamie 
county will begin work in new buildings this 
fall. Districts 5, Center, and 4, Grand Chute, 
have nearly completed buildings now. Dis- 
trict 3, Dale, will start in the old building and 
move about Thanksgiving time. Extensive re- 
pairs are being made on six other buildings. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS The Old Line Life 
<> ee Insurance Company of 

are ae Vs : . 

nigh oe America 

in- os ne 

Fary ? is one of the largest companies of its 

As- kind from its beginning ever organized 

ents in the United States. 

and Assets over ten million. Income in 1926 

Juct over three million. 

ler Since its organization the Company has 
paid to policy holders and their bene- 
ficiaries over three and three-quarter 

tion million dollars. 

held Operating in many states—as far east as 

20. Pennsylvania and in the Pacific Coast 

[ar- States. 

‘ice, ‘ 

; A Wisconsin Company 

rin- 

lent Home Office—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

was 
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to NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
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. 
of From School Room to Hospital 
Hiow easy it is for something to happen—an over- 
sau plus of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

(ne starts out in the morning feeling fine, with 
the world looking like a good place in which to 


ive. But this evening—or, tomorrow—may find 
an- one in the hospital, facing a prolonged period of 
ad- inactivity without income and a greatly increased 
expense account. 

One teacher wroté After being in the T.C. { 
und for five years I suddenly found myself in the 


hospital without an income. The more than gen- 
erous check I received from you at the end of four 
weeks’ confinement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for complete details of 
nas T. Cc. U. Protection. Sending it places you under 
no obligation. 
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The Moeser Extended 
Arm Insures 
Correct Posture 





From One Superintendent 
to Another 
Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Pub- 


lic Schools of Oak Park, IIl., writ- 
ing to Supt. B. O. Skinner, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, said of the National 
Semi-Steel Desk with Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm: 

“The arm rest on the desks is the best 
thing that we have found to insure erect 
posture, and the pupils assure us that the 
seats are more comfortable and more 
convenient for desk work through the 
addition of this arm rest. Our Board is 
placing a large order for further instal- 
lation of this type of desk.” 


No Twisting in Seat 

By the use of the Extended Arm Rest 
we obviate all necessity for pupil twist- 
ing in the seat and facing the light in 
order to secure support for the arm when 
writing; also greatly increase the usable 
writing and working surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can 
be furnished with any National School 
Desk. 

You will be interested in our Catalog 
and Circulars on National School Equip- 
ment. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 


NATIONAL School DESKS 
‘Famous. for Comfort 








O. F. Nixon, principal of the East High 
school at Green Bay taught “The Technique of 
Teaching in High Schools,” “High School Ad. 
ministration,” and “The History and Develop- 
ment of Education in the United States” j 
the Oshkosh State Teachers college this past 
summer. Last summer he gave similar 
courses at the Whitewater Normal. 





The General Assembly of Georgia, just ad- 
journed, appropriated $1,000,000.00 a year 
for each of the years 1928 and 1929, to be 
used to equalize educational opportunities, 

This revenue is to be derived from a one- 
half cent tax on each gallon of gasoline and a 
tax of one cent on each gallon of kerosene. If 
the revenue from these two taxes does not 
vield a million dollars the balance will be sup- 
plied out of the general treasury. All revenue 
from these two taxes will be used as an equal- 
ization fund, even though it should exceed one 
million dollars. 


Teachers, principals, and school _ superin- 
tendents comprised more than half the sun- 
mer session enrollment of 5,165 students in 
the University of Wisconsin this year. 

University, college, and normal school in- 
structors enrolled numbered 324. There were 
248 high school principals and school superin- 
tendents, 1,272 high school teachers, and 1,023 
other teachers. 

More than one-third, or 1,034 of the profes- 
sors, teachers, principals, and superintendents 
came from Wisconsin schools and_ colleges. 
Other states sent 1,833 of their educators to 
take summer work at Wisconsin. 

The teachers holding master’s and doctor's 
degrees numbered 149, and those possessing 
bachelor’s degrees 1,266. Exactly 1,119 of the 
teachers had earned degrees in normal schools, 
and only 333 of the teachers attending pos- 
sessed no degree at all. 

The women outnumbered the men _ more 
than two to one, for 2,060 of the “ma’ams”’ at- 
tended and only 807 men teachers. 


Four Wisconsin counties and one other state 
are represented in the honor list of freshmen 
winning highest scholarship honors last year 
in the College of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin. 

Not one of the group fell below a weighted 
average of 88, and the margin between the 
winners of first and last honors was exceed- 
ingly narrow. 

The freshmen winning these closely cor- 
tested honors were Alred Wotja. of Dane 
county; William Hildebrand, Winnebag 
county; Herbert F. Wisch, Jefferson; Martin 
J. Burkhardt, Jr., Sheboygan; and Mark 
Mitchell, of Cook county, Illinois. 


By a majority of seven votes it has been de- 
cided to retain the ninth and tenth grades of 
the Morse high school. At a previous election 
the school was voted down, but the result of 
the election was rescinded. 
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| BUILT TO LAST AND SERVE A 


LIFETIME 
DEMOUNTABLE 


Sharp, 


Clean, I 

Snappy y 
Impres- pms eIeise 
sions. 





Liked by all and most by its longest users: 


Into this new Demountable has been 
built the experience of sixteen years of 
typewriter manufacturing. 

The ideal Typewriter too for it— 

has superior construction—is ivore efficient 

—is durable—has unseen sources of Long 

Life—will save you money 

Demounted in an instant, the machine 
may be separated into four units. All 
Units and parts are interchangeable. 

The different width carriages, 11, 14, 1>, 
and 26 inches can be used on any model. 
Interchangeable Platens make it possible 
to use that kind most suited for the 
work. 

3ecause of the demountability, the 
mechanical adjustments and over-hauls 
ean be effected at a small cost. 

See it—Inspect it—Above all, try it 

Educational Department 

Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 




















MeLittle Giant Electric 


Eraser Cleaner 


Silent - 


| Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools 
} throughout the country, the Little Giant has 
| proved to be efficient in every respect. Noiseless, 
dustless, simple and swift in its operation ... it is 
guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or your money will be re- 
funded. Operated by a Universal motor... adapted 
to all electric currents. Provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp cord and Universal plug 

to conveniently attach toany lamp socket. Weigh- 
ing only eight pounds, yet strongly made of mal- 
leable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped 
parcel post. .. Price $32.50. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 


Dept.W —14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Swift « Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


= 











If Wisconsin Teachers 


and Wisconsin Preachers would invest a small part of their 


earnings 


monthly in First Mortgage Bonds secured upon Madison, Wisconsin im- 
proved properties, they would have less of head- and heart-ache when they 


grow old in the service. 


Better to invest at home in well selected first mortgage bonds $100.00 


at a time, than to wait to invest $1,000.00, 
amounts. 


cumulate unless saved in smaller 


which amount is hard to ac- 


Write today for circular of our first mortgages, 
and first mortgage bonds 


The Joseph M. Boyd Company 
Madison, Wis. 


Capital and Undivided Profits $250,000.00 
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Character education work in the Oconto 
Falls elementary schools has gone through 
quite an experimental stage and now follows 
a definite program of fundamentals. During 
the past four years, teachers in the local 
schools, under the supervision of Superintend- 
ent E. P. Rosenthal, have been working to 
formulate a course of study for elementary 
schools. The course has been completed and 
is composed of fifty pages of material. With 
this program as a foundation, character edu- 
cation will definitely perform its part in the 
work of the schools of the city. This year will 
include largely case study work. 





This year, for the first time, the University 
of Wisconsin will have a full-time dean of 
men. Dean Scott H. Goodnight has been re- 
lieved of the last of his classroom duties, and 
will devote his entire attention to his work as 
dean of men and director of the summer ses- 
sion. 





J. R. Cotton, for the past nine years in- 
structor in public speaking and English at 
Whitewater Normal, has been appointed in- 
structor in social science and debating at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ college. 





E. H. Schrieber, teacher of physics at Sune- 
rior State Teachers’ college, has been named 
dean of men by Pres. A. D. S. Gillett. Mr. 
Schrieber succeeds Vernon E. Van Patter, who 
is now principal of the training school. Mr. 
Schrieber has been an instructor at the Nor- 
mal for the last five years. 
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Wisconsin’s half million school children rep. 
resent at least thirty-five different nation- 
alities. Notwithstanding the fact that many 
of the parents of those now attending 336 vil- 
lage, 143 city, and 6,500 country schools have 
never enjoyed school privileges in the lands 
from which they came, and are largely en- 
gaged in earning money to pay for their new 
homes in Wisconsin, enrollment in the schools 
of children ten years old is 96 percent of the 
total possible enrollment. 

The ratio of illiteracy in the state for chil- 
dren between ten and fifteen years of age is 
but 2.10 of 1 percent. The illiteracy rate for 
the entire state, including all classes and ages, 
is 2.4, 


George A. Works, since 1914 professor of 
rural education at Cornell University, has 
been made dean of the newly established grad- 
uate library school at the University of Chi- 
cago. This school has been endowed by a gift 
of a million dollars from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. 





Duane H. Kipp, state university alumnus of 
the class of 1927, will be managing editor of 
the Wisconsin Alumni Magazine during the 
present academic year. 


Monticello high school classes have been so 
organized this year that there are three full 
periods in two days for each subject, thus giv- 
ing much more opportunity for directed study. 





Baldwin’s Fairy Reader __.______-$ .52 
Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories. .60 


Hox-s: dndian: Bramer 252... —.52 
Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story 
NIN are he ee Ae ol “le 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring. .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer _ .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Autumn .60 


Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People___-$ .52 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories 

HUONG oe. cece beek . bs 
Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat____ .72 
Skinner’s Merry Tales_._....._.._..__ .52 


330 E. 22d Street 





Some Good 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


First Year 


Second Year 


Third Year 


Write for a free copy of our new GUIDE TO GOOD READING—a finely illustrated 
descriptive review of many excellent supplementary and library books 


American Book Company 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour 


CS ae eae ee ee .60 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox______-_- 52 
Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit-__  .56 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter__  .60 
Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold_  .56 
Johnson’s Dot and David__-------- .60 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Americans for Little Americans .60 


Shaw’s Big People and Little People 
of Other Lands_ 


52 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Our Big Catalog 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


DESK SUPPLIES - 
PLAYS - ENTERTAINMENTS - SONGS 
In sending for this book, please be sure to give your full 
mailing address. 
Post Office will not deliver them without complete address. 


Visit Our Exhibit at Milwaukee, November 3, 4, 5. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1512-16 S. Wabash, Chicago, Il. 


.1927--1928 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


Catalogs are third class mail and the 








The University Extension Division an- 
nounces the services of a newly created Bu- 
reau of Dramatic Activities. The Bureau was 
organized in response to a growing demand 
for assistance in the selection and staging of 
plays and pageant-dramas in the _ schools, 
churches, and communities of the state. Miss 
Ethel T. Rockwell has been engaged as chief 
of the Bureau, which is prepared to render to 
the schools and communities of the state the 
following services, upon request: 

1. Play directing. Miss Rockwell or her as- 
sistant will direct the staging of a limited 
number of plays for only the expenses of the 
director and a small percentage of the receipts. 

2. Pageant writing and directing. Assist- 
ance and advice will be rendered to communi- 
ties contemplating the staging of anniversary 
and historical pageants. 

3. Conducting or helping to organize com- 
munity chautauquas and programs for fairs. 

4. Giving lectures and holding conferences. 

§. Lending dramatic material. The Bureau 
is building up an extensive library of play 
books suitable for children, high school and 
college students, and adults. A _ selection of 
books will be sent for examination, free of 
charge, to any group that wishes to present a 
play or desires something for play readings. 

All communications in regard to this service 
should be addressed to Miss Ethel Rockwell, 
Box 175, Bascom Hall, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The first Junior County Fair in the state 
was held at Sturgeon Bay,.September 17, un- 
der the direction of B. F. Rusy, county agent 
of Door county, in cooperation with W. J. Gil- 
son, county superintendent of schools, and F 
T. Price, instructor in agriculture at the Sev- 
astopol Consolidated school. About 1500 peo- 
ple were present to see the exhibits of club 
and vocational work and the field meet which 
followed. 


Shopiere’s new state graded school building 
was formally dedicated September 22. A. A. 
Thompson of the state department of public 
instruction was the principal speaker. Be- 
tween two and three hundred people attended. 





farmers’ evening school for the 
been organized at Clintonville 
High school under the leadership of E. A. 
Hutchinson, instructcr in agriculture. The 
farmers are meeting each Tuesday and Fri- 
day evening to study dairy cattle feeding. 


The first 
winter has 


New Richmond's new school building, which 
will house the senior and junior high schools, 
has been completed, at a cost of approximately 
$175,000. 

It is larger than the one destroyed by fire 
in the spring of 1926, and has an auditorium 
and a gymnasium, which the old _ building 
lacked. 


new McKinley school at Neenah has 
been completed. The building is of brick and 
tile construction. There are four classrooms, 
each 23 by 32 feet, and a kindergarten room. 
Mrs. Hugh Roberts is the principal. 


The 


All of the schools in Douglas county had a 
regular course in music last year, which was 
outlined by Miss Irene Curtis of the Superior 
State Teachers college. Miss Curtis made out 
daily plans for the teachers and once a month 
met with them to discuss these plans. 

Friday, May 13, a music festival was held 
at the college and all schools in the county 
were asked to be present. The school audito- 
rium was crowded, and practically every school 
in the county was represented. No individual 
work was given. It was all group work. 

The outstanding features of this program 
were a harmonica band of forty-three pupils 
from the Poplar school and the orchestra, the 
first in the county, from the Solon Springs 


school. The children also had group work in 
singing and rhythm work. They used the 


drums which they had made. 

Miss Rehnstrand, the county superintend- 
ent, feels that the work was very satisfactory 
and looks forward to having it continued in 
the Douglas county schools this year. 
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YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 
retlect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendously to your success as a teachei 
if you can stage a commendable produc- 
tion. The Drama Bureau school of Acting 
and Directing will assist you with its in- 
expensive yet thorough course of home 
study designed for those who wish to act 
and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send 
for prospectus. 

Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Carnival Supplies 

(balloons, hats, noise- 
Party favors. Free 
Stage a School 


School 
Novelties 
makers, etc.) 
lists. “How to 
Carnival.” Revised. Tells how to 
organize, manage and advertise. 
Describes fifty sideshow stunts. 

Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 

Box 7, H. P. Sta. 
Des Moines 





Iowa 








When in Madison stop at the 


Madison Hotel 


| The Hotel of Genuine Hospitality 

Facing the Beautiful State Capitol 
| The Hotel For Your Wife, Sister 
| or Mother 


HARRY G. HOLBROOK, Manager 
Corner Pinckney and Mifflin Streets 











Miss Lulu Leigh Pick- 
ett, the new superintend- 
ent at Superior, was 
grade supervisor’ there 
last year. She came from 
Pasadena, California, 
where, from 1922 to 1925, 
she was critic of the kin- 
dergarten and the first, 
second, and third grades 
of training schools. Prior 
to that she was assistant 
superintendent of the kin- 





shoal dergarten, first, second, 
and third grades of the 
public schools at Elmira, New York. Other 


places where Miss Pickett hus taught include 
Johnson, Vermont; Pomona, California; 
Groomfield, Colorado, and the normal schools 
at Manila, Philippine Islands. She received 
her high school training at the Villar Park 
High school, Denver. She was graduated from 
the Denver normal college and received her 
B. A. from the Colorado Teachers’ college. 
She earned her B. S. degree at Columbia uni- 
versity, and her M. A. at the University of 
Chicago. 
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After ten years’ exile due to war fever and 
dislike for all things German, the teaching of 
that language will again be instituted in the 
Eau Claire High school. 

One class in beginning German, under Miss 
Ruth Gower, is the opening wedge. There are 
27 students enrolled in the class, mostly upper- 
classmen. An advanced class will probably be 
started next year. 

It has been announced that a new county 
normal school costing approximately $50,000 
will be given to Green Lake county by Harvey 
B. Truesdell, for 12 years president of the 
county normal school board. 


Plans for a $225,000 high school building at 
Baraboo have been accepted by the board of 
education. An auditorium seating 550 per- 
sons and a gymnasium accommodating a 
crowd of 1200 are included in the plans, 


The Oconto Falls High school this year wel- 
comed the Freshmen. The first week of school 
was termed “Freshmen Week,” and during this 
week every effort was made to help the fresh- 
man to adapt himself to his new environment. 
Students, teachers, and prominent professional 
people of Oconto Falls all co-operated. Dur- 
ing the week the following program was car- 
ried out: Tuesday—Purpose of a High School 
Education, lectures by Miss Stephenson, dean 
of girls and Mr. Barr, assistant principal; 
Wednesday—How to Study and Prepare Les- 
sons, Miss Bowman; Thursday—Rules and 
Regulations, Amos Hodgdon; Opportunities 
for Attainments in Athletics, Amos Hodgdon; 
Debate, Extempore Speaking, Oratory, Eliza- 
beth Kilmer and Joseph Markivoicz; Friday— 
Freshman party; Monday—Health Talks, Dr. 
Krahn, Miss Pemberton; Tuesday—Thrift, 
Mr. Krueger; Wednesday—‘Our School,” Mr. 
Rosenthal, superintendent; Thursday—-EJec- 
tion of Class Officers. 





Lucille Schinke, 13 year old girl who lives 
near Elkhorn, in Walworth county, won the 
annual spelling, writing, and arithmetic con- 
test at the state fair from a field of contest- 
ants representing sixty-six counties. Lucille 
scored 96 in the written competition on knowl- 
edge of the three “R’s.” She won a gold medal 
for winning the state contest and was pre- 
sented with the American Legion trophy as 
the “smartest girl.” 

Second was Alice Walters, of Winnebago 
county, with 951%, and the boys came into the 
running through the showing of Glen Brecklin 
of Lafayette county, who was third with 95. 
Brecklin, “the smartest boy,” was given a cup 
by the legion. Both second and third place 
winners were awarded silver medals. Presen- 
tation of the medals was made by State Super- 
intendent John Callahan, while State Com- 
mander Frank Schneller, of Neenah, presented 
the trophies. 

The contest is an annual feature of state 
fair week and brings to Milwaukee the win- 
ners of the county contests, 
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The First National Bank 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Established 1852 


Resources over $12,000,000.00 


75th Anniversary 








Extra Spare Time Money for 


Wisconsin 
School Teachers 


Can be made in a pleasant and dignified way by devoting their spare 
time hours to taking orders from friends and professional associates 
for America’s most widely known line of individually monogrammed 
and signed Personal and Business Christmas Greeting Cards. For 
free samples, full details, and exclusive territory 


Address Dept. 50 


The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 21st Street Chicago 
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25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forty-second year. 


where. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of Teachers, Principals and Superintendents, 
We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best schools every- 
Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo, 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Send for it. 








Willard N. Parker, Manager 
Helen N. Batty, Asst. Manager 





The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and school officers. 
25th Year 


State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 
Personally conducted by experienced teachers. 
No charge to school officers: for our services. 


14 South Carroll Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 








Miss Harriet Cruver, of the town of Eagle, 
is one of Waukesha county’s progressive teach- 
ers. She is giving serious thought and intelli- 
gent direction to her school duties, as will be 
indicated in a column that she has arranged 
to supply in The Freeman, weekly. This de- 
partment will be made a permanent feature 
of The Freeman. 





The American history classes of Oconto 
Falls, under the direction of Mr. Siverson, 
have launched plans and are of their own in- 
itiative drawing up a scheme for the nomina- 
tion of high school officers and the consequent 
election of nominees at a definite election date. 
The election will include precincts, ballot 
clerks, and election clerks, together with all 
requisites for carrying on an election of any 
kind. This type of election will be carried on 
throughout the entire school system, since stu- 
dent government is active in all departments 
of the school. 


The ground has been broken and the foun- 
dation is under way for a new vocational 
school at Beloit. It will have a frontage of 
160 feet and a depth of 118 feet. It will have 
rooms on the first floor for shops, commercial 
department, offices, and gymnasium-assembly 
room. The second floor will be used for home 
economics and science. 

The general contract is for $111,000.00, 
heating and ventilating $20,785.00, plumbing 
$9,327.00, electrical $4,435.00. Provision has 
been made for adding a second and third unit 
in the future. 

The vocational school board selected a very 
fine site having a river frontage of one block 
on the east, 330 foot frontage on Fourth 
street, and a full block frontage on Middle 
Avenue. The building is to be completed by 
May 15th. 


A. G. Meating, superintendent of Outagamie 
county schools, has been appointed a member 
of the state reading circle board. 


The Oregon public schools now have an or- 
chestra of 34 members equipped in fine, new 
uniforms consisting of capes and caps made 
up in school colors. There are at present 60 
pupils in the Oregon public schools who are 
receiving instruction on some_ instrument. 
This is a large percent of the whole number 
of children enrolled. Mr. John Mael is director 
of music. 

For the third consecutive year Oregon has 
a 100% membership in the N. E. A. All of 
the teachers have been members of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association for several years. 


NECROLOGY 


Lois Irene Rohde, 22, died August 14. She 
taught in the rural schools of Green county. 

Miss Emily Ursula Sarnow, 65, a teacher 
in the Milwaukee public schools since 1882, 
died October 1. 

Miss Elvira Mattson, 26, died September 21. 
She had taught in Merrill and other Lincoln 
county schools for about ten years. 

Edith M. Hamacker, for seventeen years a 
supervisor of teachers-in-training at the Mara- 
thon county normal school, died at her home 
in Stevens Point, September 13. 

Mrs. Clara Bement Merriman, aged 57, died 
in Beloit September 21. She had taught school 
for 27 years. 

Lucian Robert Stanfield, instructor in man- 
ual training in Waukesha for two years, died 
September 19, following an appendicitis oper- 
ation. 
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Here Is a Desk 
That Will Make 
Better Schools 





The efficiency of the teacher’s work 
depends upon the degree of intelligent 
reciprocation on the part of the pupils— 

And that reciprocation is determined, 
to a remarkable degree, upon their com- 
fort. 

Correct Posture 
Also More Comfortable 
and More Convenient 


The tendency of the average school 
desk is to force the pupil to twist in the 
seat—to face the light. 

These disadvantages tend toward the 
development of Spinal Curvature, De- 
fective Eyesight and Nervous Disorders. 


Moeser Extended Arm 


By the use of the Moeser Extended 
Arm on National Desks, we obviate all 
necessity for the pupil twisting in the 
seat and facing the light in order to se- 
cure support for the arm when writing. 

This feature tends to foster correct 
posture, is more comfortable and con- 
venient, and greatly increases the usable 
writing and working surface. 

Support for the arm is afforded when 
pupil is facing the front, with full sup- 
port for the back when writing. Better 
penmanship is a result, with less fatigue 
and nervous strain. 

Full information on request. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 

















Demco 
Steel Magazine Rack 





ize 
31” x 48” x 15” 


Five Questions We Can 
Answer For You 


Do I need this new magazine rack? 

Can I afford it? 

Why should I buy a steel rack? 

Will I save anything in buying this par- 
ticular rack? 

Will I like a steel rack? 


You need this rack because it is mod- 
ern, unusual, practical, and inex- 
pensive. 

You can afford it because its price is 
modest, and its use will save your 
magazines. 

A steel rack is fireproof, sanitary, and 
light weight. 

You will save quite a number of dollars. 
Compare prices. 

You will like a steel rack, for it is easily 
moved, cool and clean looking. 


cae eee eer, | 
We secretes ates --- 65.00 


mco 


Libra ry Supplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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Check up on the third “‘R’’: 
Buckingham-Osburn 


Searchlight Arithmetics 


In these books the third R,—‘“’rith- 
metic”—has been completely vital- 
ized by problems which relate to 
human interests and the tested 
modern methods of teaching. 
Book I for the third grade $0.76 
— for the fourth grade, 


Book III for the fifth and sixth 
grades, $0.96 


Book IV for grades seven and 
eight, $0.96 


Introductory Book for teachers, 
pre-third grade work, 
1.00 


Teachers’ Manuals and Pupils’ 
Workbooks for every grade 
will soon be available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











Have you 
ordered 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


It is the most modern, the most complete, 
and the most inviting abridged dictionary 
ever published, and the lowest priced. 

**Should be on every teacher’s desk.”’ 
—Review in Nebraska Educational Journal. 

New from Ato Z. ~ Defines 100,000 words 
and phrases. ~ Simple, accurate definitions. 
~ Large, clear type. ~ 3000 original illustra- 
tions. ~ 16-page Atlas in color. ~ Valuable 


Appendixes. 
List Price $2.64 With Index $2.88 


If you are not familiar with it 
send fora copy on approval 
THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY j 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta 














Philadelphia 








modern window design. 


individual requirements. 


BETTER SHADES 
For YOUR School | 


Maxwell shades are made in varied types to suit every 


Let us show you how to get the best results for your 


WRITE FOR “MODERN SHADING” 





SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


A subsidiary of S. A. Maxwell & Co., Ine. 
3636 Iron St., Chicago 











Wisconsin Distributors 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





“|| 























|| 
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Announcing Interchangeable Carriages 


Better English Habits DEMO porn LE 


by Blount & Northrup Sharp, 
and Clean, 
TEACHING AND PRACTICE EXER- Snappy 
CISES IN ARITHMETIC 
by Buswell & John Impres- 
sions. 





For your Reading 


Ls hl s . . 

THE CHILD'S OWN WAY SERIES nt § get 0g oy 9 
by Marjorie Hardy carriage may be instantly removed and an 

ordinary or shorter carriage put in its place. 


No tools or adjusting required; no screws to 
THE SILENT READING HOUR a 

by Buswell & Wheeler Large and small users are now standard- 
izing on the Demountable in important de- 
partments requiring different width carriages. 
’ One Demountable thus serves the purpose and 
WHEELER’S LITERARY READERS can do the same work which senviaeaky re- 
WITH INTERPRETATIONS quired two or more different width carriages. 
In the Demountable not only are the Car- 
riages instantly interchangeable, but also all 
BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL ae ns AO pal Sections and parts are 

interchangeable. 
STORIES Many Successful Typewriter Dealers as- 


sure satisfaction to their customers by de- 
pending on the Demountable to answer every 
typewriter need and save valuable time, 


Wheeler Publishing Co much trouble and expense. 
2831-33-35 South Park W ' Educational Department 
cod — Fer ed Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois Manufacturers—Since 1911. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





























| A New Series of Silent Readers 
| Pearson & Hunt’s Everyday Reading 


For Grades Four, Five, and Six 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Book One (Fourth Grade) 

Book Two (Fifth Grade) 

Book Three (Sixth Grade) 

Manual for Teachers (For the Series) 


Each Book is composed of about sixty easy selections, illustrating the 
various types of reading and providing specific training for their most im- 
portant purposes. 


The Manual for Teachers gives explicit and complete instructions, work- 
able devices, and suggestive detailed lesson plans, and teaching methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 E. 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
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' Save Your Journals ! 


It’s a nuisance not to be able to find a certain number of the JOURNAL 
when you want it. 


We have had binders made, so that you may keep your copies in con- 
venient form for reference. They measure 1014” by 714” and are made 
of dark red leather. They’re really very good looking. 


The cost is $2,—the manufacturer’s charge. Weare not selling these 
binders for our profit, but for yours. 


USE THE COUPON 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Beaver Building 
Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed is $2.00 for which please send me a Journal binder. 











5. wt 2 oS 

















